VICTORY’S CLOAK OF OIL IS A priceless ONE 


IN ACHIEVING VICTORY, America will 
owe much to oil! Much, because of the 
research, ingenuity and fortunes expend- 
ed by the Petroleum Industry. Today, at 
action’s hand, are a host of vital-to- 
victory essentials... all from oil! 
Victory’s cloak of oil is indeed a price- 
less one. All America is quickly learning 
that due to oil our armed forces will not 
lack rubber,— that high-octane aviation 
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gasoline will never be rationed to our 
flyers.— that “block-busting” explosives 
come from Toluene, a petroleum deriva- 
tive,— that petro -chemical synthetics, 
like plastics, conserve critical metals. 
Today, petroleum is also playing a 
tremendous role in the factories, in the 
homes, on farms and on foreign fields. 
In the tomorrow that follows the Peace, 
Americans will enjoy new comforts of 
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life that will be theirs by virtue of Pe 
troleum’s labor. 

Closely allied with the Petroleum Inj 
dustry, as it takes over many added re 
sponsibilities, is The Fluor Corporatios 
Ltd., designers and constructors of syni 
thetic rubber, Toluene, aviaton gasoline 
alkylation, isomerization, recycling, nat 
ural gasoline and gas transmissiog 





plants, and petroleum refineries 
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> RUM-BRAINARD Individual- 


ized Bit Service provides the exact 


type of cutter that best meets your 
own local requirements — insuring 
you more hole, straighter hole, fewer 
round trips from every bit you run!* 

Guesswork is out when Crum- 
Brainard engineers tackle your bit 
problem. Send us a description of 
the formations in your field and your 
suggestions as to rock bit characteris- 
tics needed to drill them efficiently. 
Our engineers will be glad to incor- 
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porate these suggestions in perfect- 
ing a bit for your specific needs, or in 
recommending one or more standard 
Crum-Brainard types for your condi- 


tions. 


You get more hole, straighter hole 
with Crum-Brainard’s correct BIT 


FIT! 


*In numerous competitive runs all 
over the world Crum-Brainard Bits, 
properly selected for local conditions, 
have out-performed all other types! 
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Price Raise Advocated 

Stating that OPC and WPB prior- 
ity assistance for wildcat wells has 
not resulted in discoveries of much 
needed new reserves, Congressman 
Wm. P. Cole, Jr., in a letter to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt blames the lack of 
wildcatting and discoveries square- 
ly on inadequate prices for oil. 

“No kind of legerdemain or ca- 
jolery will induce practical men to 
invest capital where, on the average, 
they cannot expect to get their capi- 
tal back,” Congressman Cole says. 
The letter was in the nature of an 
informal and personal report of 
Cole’s 12-year experience as chair- 
man of the Oil Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, from which he is 
resigning to become a Federal judge 
in New York. 

Congressman Cole’s committee 
has held two hearings in California, 
one during the NRA days and one 
early in 1937, and the California oil 
industry is generally well acquainted 
with its work. 

On the subject of crude prices, 
the letter says that it is necessary 
to take steps “to make feasible the 
continued operation, with rising 
costs, of stripper wells, the rehabili- 
tation of shutdown wells, and the 
use of secondary operations in fields 
depleted by primary means. 

Subsidies Criticized 

“Those people who have consid- 
ered the form which these incentives 
to drilling should take, suggested 
subsidies of one nature or another, 
or have suggested that proper ad- 
justments be permitted in the prices 
of the crude petroleum and the pe- 
troleum products so as to adjust the 
various components of the industry 
to a proper economic balance. 

“For subsidies to accomplish all 
that needs to be done, it would be 
necessary for them to cover the con- 
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tinued production of stripper wells, 
the rehabilitation of abandoned 
wells in which there remains some 
recoverable oil and the secondary 
recovery operations which have 
proved so successful” in certain 
fields. 

Pointing out that the industry has 
suffered severe dislocations caused 
by the war, Congressman Cole’s let- 
ter says: “An adjustment in the 
price of oil and a collateral adjust- 
ment in the price of products is a 
necessary war measure to insure the 
drilling of ‘wildcats’, to continue 
production of stripper wells, to re- 
habilitate wells long shut down and 
make possible secondary recovery 
operations in many fields where 
the oil is needed. 

“With the restrictions which are 
now going into effect on the unes- 
sential uses of petroleum products, 
all oil consumed becomes an essen- 
tial war product, and cannot be con- 
sidered in the category of anv other 
product consumed by the public that 
might be a contributing factor to- 
wards general inflation. Inflation has 
already taken place in every other 
commodity except oil, whose price 
is three-fourths that of 1926, the 
fixed standard year for commodities. 

“We are certainly headed towards 
disaster, Mr. President, if we can- 
not make provision at this time for 
an increased supply of nearby petro- 
leum.” 

Centralization Urged 

Congressman Cole recommends 
the centralization of control over oil, 
saying: “It is not a sound adminis- 
trative policy to have the direction 
of production, refining and trans- 
portation of petroleum products in 
the hands of one bureau and the 
regulation of the price, which is the 
sole means of assuring us of these 
necessary products, in the hands of 
another bureau who has neither the 





experience, the personnel, nor the re- 
sponsibility for the production, yet 
in fact has complete control of the 
amount of production of this pro- 
duct through price control.” 

After stating that we have dis- 
covered new reserves equal to only 
one-half the amount of oil consumed 
in recent months and mentioning 
other phases of the over-all oil pic: 
ture, Congressman Cole says that 
in his belief, no immediate oil legis- 
lation is necessary. He then says 
that under the pressure of war, it is 
necessary that oil problems be met 
as rapidly as they arise and that 
“legislation goes into effect too 
slowly to accomplish these purposes, 
and as oil is,such a desperate and 
ever-pressing necessity for our war 
needs, I believe that the entire prob- 
lem should be placed in the hands 
of one man, during the war period 
only, who. has the organization 
available to furnish the information 
and.to dictate the following things: 

“(a) to restrict or encourage the 
drilling for oil. 

“(b) To acquire under the War 
Production Board essential mate- 
rials, strategic or otherwise, for the 
development of oil refining and pipe- 
lining, in such amounts as may be 
designated by the Armed Forces. 

“(c) To set whatever prices may 
be necessary over the products to 
insure their production, processing 
and delivery in the needed quantities 
and types.” 


Recommendations 

The mineral resources subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Public Lands 
Commitee, which recently completed 
open forum discussion of the prob- 
lems facing the oil industry, has filed 
an interim report in which it de- 
clares that the United States is fac- 
ing a crisis in oil similar to the 
crisis in steel and rubber. 

Reason for the crisis is that Fed- 
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Because dehydration is just one step in @ ... he will give you a written report, quot- 


the proper conditioning of crude oil for 
marketing, producers sometimes believe 
that when they obtain a low per barrel de- 
hydrating cost, their emulsion problem is 
settled. 


This is true only if the low per barrel cost 
is actual. If lowered gravity and intangible 
volume losses due to evaporation or excess- 
ive heating costs are being overlooked, 
your "low" dehydration cost is merely 
theoretical. Time after time Petreco en- 
gineers have shown producers that gravity 
losses of 1° API result in volume losses up 
to 2!/,%. On one lease, the gravity and 
volume losses amounted to six cents per 
barrel! 


Don't dismiss an apparently low dehydra- 
tion cost as the final settlement of your 
demulsification procedure. Have a Petreco 
engineer survey your present, or proposed 
method. His will not be mere “lip service” 
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ing facts and figures, obtained on your 
lease, from samples of your crude. Why 
not avail yourself of this service? There is 
no obligation. 


PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY 
of CALIFORNIA 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
5121 South Wayside Drive, Houston, Texas 
Edison Building, Toledo, Ohio 
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eral agencies having jurisdiction 
over the oil industry are not coordi- 
nated, the report said. 

The committee makes five recom- 
mendations to remedy the situation: 

1. Enactment of a bill (S. 2239) to 
reduce the royalty on government 
leases to a flat 12% per cent, thus 
encouraging development of such 
leases. 

2. RFC aid to finance exploratory 
drilling under present RFC author- 
ity. 

3. Coordination of all Federal oil 
agencies. 

4. Pending such coordination, a 
correlation of OPC and WPB policy 
as to materials for the oil industry. 

5. Immediate utilization of all 
known processes to manufacture 
steel, so that more materials for 
equipment, pipelines, etc., would be 
available to the industry. 

On the matter of price of oil and 
its products, which engaged the at- 
tention of many witnesses who par- 
ticipated in the discussions held by 
the committee, the report said: 

“This is an issue which is beyond 
the jurisdiction of this Committee 
but it is one that goes to the heart 
of the present economic crisis.” 
New Materials Plan 

A new plan, which includes the 
oil industry, has been announced by 
WPB as a means of controlling dis- 
tribution of materials. 

The new plan is to become man- 
datory after July 1, 1943, but will be 
inaugurated during the second quar- 
ter of the coming year ,and will 
completely replace the present pri- 
orities system. 

The plan is known as the “con- 
trolled materials plan,” and will re- 
quire that all prime contractors list 
their own, as well as their subcon- 
tractor’s requirements for material, 
which lists will then be submitted 
to “claimant agencies’—the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, Lend Lease, 
Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the Office of Civilian Supply. In 
the case of the oil industry, such 
lists will be submitted to the OPC. 

All of these agencies will submit 
the materials lists to the WPB re- 
quirements committee which will 


bring demand into balance with sup- 
ply and allocate specific quantities 
of materials to the claimant agen- 
cies which wili distribute such al- 
lotments among contractors by 
means of allotment numbers. These 
allotment numbers will constitute 
a right to receive delivery. 

The first bills of materials—cov- 
ering requirements for carbon and 
alloy steel, copper and aluminum— 
are to be assembled by claimant 
agencies during November and De- 
cember, and on January 1 the claim- 
ant agencies will submit their first 
estimates to the requirements com- 
mittee, through WPB © branches 
handling controlled materials. By 
the following March 15, after the 
lists have been processed by the 
WPB and allotments determined, 
users of materials will have placed 
authorized orders for delivery in 
April and for subsequent months 
as authorized. 

What effect the new plan will 
have on the proposed OPC-sponsor- 
ed “materials and supplies” com- 
mittees is not known at present. It 
is known, however, that some re- 
vision in the priorities system has 
become necessary since preference 
rating numbers have been granted 
greatly in excess of the available 
quantity of material, with the re- 
sult that the ratings have been be- 
coming worhless. 

Pooling of Materials 

In a speech delivered by phone 
from Washington to Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Coordinator Ickes told the an- 
nual meeting of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America that 
a method of “redistributing excess 
equipment inventories in the oil in- 
dustry will be ready within the near 
future,” although he said that noth- 
ing specific had been prepared at 
the time the speech was being made. 

It is known that Deputy Coordi- 
nator R. K. Davies has asked that 
each district general chairman nom- 
inate men to form district “commit- 
tees on joint use of facilities” and 
other men to form “committee on 
materials and supplies,” but no an- 
nouncement has yet been made as 
to the progress being made along 
this line. 


The matter of distribution of sup. 
plies throughout the industry has 
been under discussion by the indus- 
try through the Petroleum Industry 
War Council and the OPC for a 
number of months. Several starts 
toward compiling an inventory of 
all materials in the hands of the 
industry have been made, but in 
each case, objections to the method, 
or to the form of inventory, or to 
the detailed information sought, 
have held up progress. 

Materials Committees 

Organization of “committees on 
materials and supplies” was sug- 
gested as a solution to the prob- 
lem, the committees generally to 
have authority to make district in- 
ventories, and to recommend redis- 
tribution, or reallocation of the ma- 
terials in the various districts. 

In his speech, Coordinator Ickes 
emphasized that there is not enough 
material for all purposes and that 
ways must be found to make the 
most of what is on hand in the na- 
tion. He said that the WPB had 
already taken the position that the 
oil industry should utilize, as far as 
possible, the inventories which it 
has on hand before it can expect 
much consideration of requests for 
substantial amounts of new materi- 
al. 

On the matter of prices, he sug- 
gested that the industry take a look 
at the facts to find out whether 
price increases are necessary to 
stimulate exploration and new dis- 
coveries. He said that OPC would 
do all it could to find the materials 
necessary, but warned that the com- 
ing year will be even more serious 
than the current year with respect 
to the availability of both material 
and manpower. 

Commenting on the speech, Frank 
Buttram, president of the IPAA, 
said that he was disappointed in 
the posiion taken by the Coordina- 
tor on prices, and that he hoped and 
believed that “we will yet see the 
day when he will join up whole- 
heartedly with us.” 

Pooling in East 

The first step toward pooling of 
facilities has been taken by the in- 
dustry on the east coast. In that 
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area, all tank-car and other ship- 
ments are pooled, in order that the 
fullest possible use of available 
transportation facilities can be made. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, in “The Lamp”, comments that 
the arrangement has elements of 
socialization of industry, but that 
it is necessary in the effort to win 
the war. 

Similar programs are implied for 
other branches of the industry and 
throughout the nation, rather than 
just on the east coast where trans- 
portation shortages are the cause 
of difficulties, when the “committees 
on joint use of facilities” are set up. 
These committees are to be charged, 
according to present plans, with the 
responsibility of finding instances 
where joint operation of oil industry 
facilities will result in lower mate- 
rial and manpower requirements. 
M-68 Revision? 

Discussion of a revision of M-68 
seems to indicate that tighter con- 
trol over drilling will soon be under- 
taken, so that consumption of steel 
through the industrys use of drill- 
ing equipment can. be confined to 
those areas. where oil is short. 

It is likely that under such con- 
trol, California would qualify for 
material. 

Reports are that individual studies 
of each well for which permits are 
sought will not be made, but that 
applications for permits to drill in 
areas where demand exceeds pres- 
ent ability to produce efficiently will 
be granted, while in areas where 
there is an oversupply of oil they 
will be denied. 

Extra “Gas” for Industry 

As an “extractive industry,” the 
oil industry is included among those 
eligible for “C” or supplemental 
gasoline allotments for business and 
industrial use, provided that the 
particular use of the car makes it 
eligible for additional amounts of 
gasoline. 

In order to be eligible for “C” ra- 
tions, the cars must be in use by 
“workers, including executives, tech- 
nicians and office workers, for neces- 
sary travel to, from within, or be- 
tween military and hospital estab- 
lishments, public utilities and indus- 
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trial, extractive or agricultural es- 
tablishments essential to the war 
effort, for purposes necessary to 
their functioning or operation. This 
does not include travel for sales, 
promotional, and certain other pur- 
poses.” In addition to the one 
quoted, there are 19 other occupa- 
tions eligible for “C” rations. 

According to an OPA release, no 
one can obtain gasoline for more 
than 470 miles of driving per month 
unless he is within one of the pre- 
ferred mileage classifications. For 
occupational driving, supplemental 
rations will not be allowed unless 
the applicant forms a ride-sharing 
club and even then the area in which 
he lives must be _ inadequately 
served by public transportation fa- 
cilities. 

Use of gasoline by the oil indus- 
try itself, for passenger cars, trucks, 
and stationary equipment, was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of a 
number of oil men with representa- 
tives of the OPA. 

Function Explained 

These OPA men pointed out that 
the principal funcion of the ration- 
ing system is to insure that for each 
gallon of gasoline sold, there is a 
coupon or other evidence that the 
sale was made in accordance with 
rationing regulations. With that 
understanding, it was pointed out 
that gasoline could be kept in stor- 
age tanks on leases and distributed 
by the owner to his various types of 
motorized equipment as he saw fit; 
that it could be secured under either 
a bulk certificate or individual cou- 
pons; that it could. be purchased and 
delivered from a service station into 
the tank on an automobile or truck; 
or that it might be secured through 
other alternative channels. 

It was also pointed out, however, 
that if gasoline were secured for one 
purpose and used for another, and 
that if such misuse were continued 
and deliberate, there was a provision 
in the law which would subject the 
offernder to a maximum fine of 
$10,000 or 10 years in jail, or both. 

The owner of a fleet of passenger 
cars may apply for his gasoline ra- 
tion either at the local rationing 
board nearest his headquarters of- 


fice, or at the board nearest the 
place where the car is garaged. He 
will be expected, however, once he 
has made his decision, to follow the 
same practice in the future. 

Bulk Certificates 

In the case of fleets of cars and 
trucks together, the owner will come 
under the OPA regulations insofar 
as his passenger car fleet is con- 
cerned, and ODT regulations for his 
trucks. The ODT Certificate of War 
Necessity, issued for trucks, includes 
an allotment of gasoline, which will 
be granted by the OPA organization 
without further question of the own- 
er’s needs. On passenger cars, the 
OPA will allot the amount of gaso- 
line which the car may use, and 
issue coupons or bulk certificates to 
cover that amount. In the case of 
non-highway uses of gasoline, such 
as for pulling units, drilling equip- 
ment, tractors, etc., the owner will 
apply through OPA for the amount 
of gasoline necessary for their opera- 
tion, based upon his use of gasoline 
in the past. Certificates or coupons 
will be issued to cover these require- 
ments. 

An oil operator who may have all 
types of uses for gasoline, and who 
has a bulk storage tank on his lease, 
may total all of his gasoline allot- 
ment and have it delivered in bulk 
to his storage tank, as has been cus- 
tomary in the past. He is not re- 
quired to state the amount of gaso- 
line he may have on hand, but it is 
pointed out that for all of his trucks 
and passenger cars, mileage records 
will be kept, and if there is large 
discrepancy between his alloted 
mileage and his actual mileage, that 
fact will be sufficient cause for in- 
quiry into his use of gasoline. 

Car-sharing Required 

The industry is also included in 
the OPA requirement that employ- 
ers of 100 or more employees estab- 
lish “organized transportation plans” 
to assure workers adequate means 
of getting to their jobs despite gaso- 
line rationing restrictions. 

Immediate steps to organize such 
transportation plans are recommend- | 
ed by the OPA, since applications for 
a supplemental gasoline ration will 
be made immediately after the clos- 
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ERE'S the tool that gives you all the advantages of a poor-boy 
swivel for rotating pipe and circulating to keep the well under 


control...and on top of that gives a pressure-proof wire line pack-off 





to hold gas and oil inside the flow lines. It's the Bowen Pressure Control! 





With this one compact unit you can run wire line core barrels and surveying 





instruments under pressure—with safety—swab for production tests, keep 





the pipe free, maintain circulation and have a dry and safe rig floor. You 





have in one tool all the safety and operating convenience you normally get 


only by combining several individual tools! 








4 RUGGED PARTS INSURE 


Complete Coniwol 


This Packing Unit on the Bowen Pressure Control 
prevents gas or fluid leakage and wipes the line 
clean as a whistle. It automatically locks in posi- 
tion when tools are lowered in the hole, and auto- 
matically releases when struck by outcoming tools. 














See that Automatic Lock? It snaps into position, 
as the tools are lowered, and no amount of pres- 
sure can blow it out. Yet when struck by the rope 
socket it releases the packing unit instantly. Elimi- 
nates need for flagging the line—speeds your 
operations. 


With this Gooseneck Connection, you can attach the regular rotary hose Vv 
and keep up circulation to prevent pipe sticking. Takes any pressure you HOSE CONNECTION 
need for control, and doesn't choke back the flow! COMBINATION TUBE 


This lubricated ball-bearing Swivel permits full rotation of the drilling CAP 

string to further prevent freezing the pipe. It rotates with the table while THRUST BEARING 
the Gooseneck Connection above remains stationary—and circulation is FELT WASHER 
continued for proper well control. 





Use the Bowen Pressure Control in your production work—wherever 
you want maximum well control during wire line operations. Avail- PACKING PLATE 
able from your nearest Bowen Service Store—day or night—in sizes 
to fit your drilling string. Sold outright for export only. PACKING 
LOCK RING 


@H FOR PACKING OFF WIRE LINES soot 


... when the circulating swivel and high pressure extension described 
above are not required, the Bowen Line Wiper shown at left is the ideal 
tool. It is a completely automatic unit that keeps the wire line clean, 
prevents gas or fluid leakage and maintains a dry and safe rig floor. 
Pressure-proof ... fully automatic locking and releasing action . . . simple, 
sturdy and safe. Available from Bowen headquarters in your terri- 
tory—sold outright for export only. 
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ing date of applications for the basic 
ration, which now are scheduled for 
November 18 to 20, inclusive. 

ODT Regulations 

Two regulations of the ODT, re- 
cently issued in connection with the 
requirements that all motor trucks 
must carry a Certificate of War 
Necessity in order to secure gaso- 
line, parts, tires, and all other equip- 
ment, are of interest to the oil in- 
dustry. 

One of the regulations is an in- 
terpretation and definition of what 
constitutes a “part.” The general 
counsel of the ODT has defined 
“part” to include a crane, hoist, 
winch, or other accessory which “is, 
or is to be, mounted or installed 
upon a commercial motor vehicle so 
as to become a part thereof, either 
permanently or temporarily.” Under 
the definition, such a “part” cannot 
be purchased except under the ODT 
regulations. 

The other requirement is that a 
lessee of a truck must have a Certi- 
ficate of War Necessiy if the period 
of the lease is for seven or more 
consecutive days. The seven-day 
period of the lease also includes a 
combination of separate leases which 
may cover a period of seven days or 
more, or a lease or combination of 
leases which provides for the leas- 
ing of a truck for periods of less 
than seven days but with only 
short breaks between leases. 

Both lessor and lessee are made 
responsible for the carrying out of 
the requirement. 

No Drilling Price Control 

Specific exemption from maximum 
price regulations has been given 
the drilling of oil and gas wells and 
the extinguishing of oil well fires, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
of the OPA. 

The exemption was granted fol- 
lowing an appeal by the American 
Association of Oil Well Drilling 
Contractors, after a local OPA office 
in Texas had ruled that charges 
for such services came under the 
general maximum price regulation. 

The exemptions cover all neces- 
Sary operations in connection with 
well drilling, such as preparation of 
location, fishing jobs, pulling, sal- 
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vaging, and plugging operations. 
Steel Tanks Sought 

A plea for used steel tanks, of 
from 500 to 80,000 barrels capacity, 
has been made by the Los Angeles 
office of the U. S. Engineer. The 
tanks are to be used to store avia- 
tion gasoline at airports now under 
construction, and are urgently need- 
ed because the War Production 
Board has prohibited the use of new 
steel plates for such purposes, 

According to the engineer’s of- 
fice, almost any type of steel tank 
can be used, and will be purchased 
on the spot by the government. ‘Dis- 
mantling, if necessary, transporta- 
tion ,and erection at the new site 
will all be handled by the Engineer’s 
office. Light gauge tanks will be 
used as liners and encased in con- 
crete, while heavier gauge will be 
used without the concrete casing. 

W. E. Buescher and R. C. Sharp 
are the engineers in charge of the 
program. They are located in the 
branch U. S. Engineer Office at 7th 
and Bixel Streets, Los Angeles, 
telephone TUcker 1311, extension 
629. 

Dimout Variance 

A temporary variance from the 
dimout regulations to permit un- 
interrupted drilling and servicing of 
oil wells has been obtained by the 
Oil Industry Protection Committee 
from the Ninth Regional Defense 
Board. The variance permits the 
use of a total of 3000 watts of light 
for drilling rigs and 1500 watts for 
each well being serviced, provided 
no light is emitted above the hori- 
zontal plane of the fixture. 

In addition, the variance, which 
expires on November 25 unless 
sooner revoked, permits the use of 
light directed up into the sky during 
actual pulling of rods and tubing 
from wells, provided the wattage of 
the light or lights does not exceed a 
total of 200. The Oil Industry Pro- 
tection Committee is at present en- 
gaged in formulating a recommenda- 
tion for a permanent variance, which 
will probably be along the lines of 
the temporary variance now in effect. 

In requesting the variance, the 
Committee pointed out that under 
the terms of Proclamation No. 10, 





issued by Gen. J. L. DeWitt, safe 
and efficient conduct of drilling and 
producing operations at night were 
practically an impossibility.. The 
Committee explained that it was ex- 
tremely unsafe to conduct opera- 
tions at night with less than one 
foot candle of illumination as re- 
quired by the proclamation because 
of the speed and power of machin- 
ery and the fact that equipment, 
tools and surroundings generally 
are very dark in color. 
Wells Affected 

At present there are approximate- 
ly 102 drilling wells that would be 
affected by the order. In addition, 
there are about 16,000 producing 
wells in the state, most of which 
operate at night without servicing, 
but which might require night serv- 
icing in an emergency. 

The defense board in granting 
variation from the order made it 
clear that lights must be shielded 
so that no direct rays are emitted 
above the horizontal, except that 
lights visible from above, but not 
from the sea, may be used while 
pipe or rods are being run or pulled. 
Total power of such lights must be 
limited to 200 watts and outdoor 
ground illumination kept to a mini- 
mum as far as possible without re- 
ducing the efficiency of protection. 
The order, the board stated, is sub- 
ject to revocation at any time. 


‘Pumping Equipment Survey 


Further possible revision of Con- 
servation Order M-68, which was re- 
cently liberalized to permit the re- 
working of old wells and the installa- 
tion of artificial lifting equipment in 
heavy oil fields, as well as the clear- 
ance of many applications for excep- 
tions to the order, depend upon the 
information developed from the cur- 
rent survey of oilfield pumping 
equipment being carried on jointly 
by the Conservation Committee of 
California Oil Producers, the Pro- 
duction Committee for District No. 
5, and the District No. 5 Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, according to 
a report at the regular October meet- 
ing of the Conservaion Committee. 


The statement was made by E. E. 
Pyles, Chairman of the District Pro- 









duction Committee, who has just re- 
turned from Washington. 

The survey, undertaken approxi- 
mately a month ago, is nearly com- 
pleted, according to Lot Bowen, 
chairman of the committee in charge, 
with data from individual operators 
now being compiled by the local 
OPC, after which it will be forward- 
ed to Washington and used to sub- 
stantiate further recommended 
amendments to the order so that full 
utilization of California’s potential 
heavy oil production can be realized. 

Committee Appointing Urged 

R. P. Huggins, chairman of the 
Conservation Committee, stressed 
the urgency of the appointment of 
field engineering committees to as- 
sist in the development of allocation 
formulae in the various fields of the 
State, as well as to assist in the de- 
ermination of the maximum efficient 
rate of production for the fields. The 
latter is important because the max- 
imum efficient rate is used in calcula- 
tion of the field allowable and is one 
of the factors which determines the 
amount of oil each field produces. 

A. C. Rubel, chairman of the Oil 
Industry Protection Committee, re- 
ported on his committee’s efforts to 
prepare the industry for any eventu- 
ality resulting from sabotage or oth- 
er catastrophes resulting from the 
war. Mr. Rubel said that the princi- 
pal work of his committee had been 
to coordinate the various groups 
charged with anti-sabotage responsi- 
bilities, and that it had become the 
central point of oil industry contact 
with these other groups, which in- 
clude the military forces, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, state and local 
governments, and other oil industry 
groups. 

Schedule Explained 

W. R. Wardner, Jr., Oil Adminis- 
trator, discussed some of the princi- 
pal features of the allocation sched- 
ule for November, which allocates 
the same amount of production as 
the October schedule, 738,000 barrels 
of crude per day and 44,000 barrels 
of other petroleum liquids, making 
a total petroleum allocation of 782,- 
000 barrels per day. The schedule 
was modified, however, to increase 
allocations to fuel yielding crudes 
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and further decrease, on a percentage 
basis, allocations to light crudes. 

The schedule, as submitted, has 
been approved by the OPC in Wash- 
ington, according to advices received 
by the Production Committee for 
District No. 5. 

L. E. Porter, chairman of the al- 
location subcommittee of the Con- 
servaion Committee, reported on a 
number of restricted pools in which 
specific intra-pool allocation plans 
have been adopted, outlining the fac- 
tors used in the formulae for these 
pools. 

Fuel Demand Off ; 

An increase of 64,000 barrels per 
day in supply, together- with a de- 
crease of 29,000 barrels daily in con- 
sumption as compared with August, 
resulted in a Sepember addition of 
63,233 barrels per day to residual 
fuel oil stocks, according to the “Pe- 
troleum Situation in the Pacific 
Coast Territory,” prepared by E. T. 
Knudsen of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The Bureau comments that 
in September, for the first time in 
1942, heavy fuel oil supply exceeded 
requirements. 

This surplus of fuel oil supply was 
due toadrop in demand (thought to 
be temporary), higher refinery runs, 
increased transfers from crude, and 
a slightly increased crude produc- 
tion level. Higher refinery activity, 
however, resulted in a withdrawal 
of 18,000 barrels daily from non-gas- 
oline bearing crude stocks, partially 
offsetting the increased fuel oil 
stocks. 

Statistics Summarized 

Crude production increased 1000 
barrels per day in September to 726,- 
000 daily, compared with 725,000 
daily in August. Gasoline and naph- 
tha distillates production was 259,- 
000 daily compared with 252,000; 
gas oil and diesel oil production was 
98,000 daily compared with 86,000; 
fuel oil production was 314,000 
daily compared with 276,000 daily. 

Demand compared as follows: gas- 
oline, 249,000 per day in September, 
compared with 236,000 in August; 
gas oil and diesel oil, 59,000 com- 
pared with 62,000; fuel oil, 326,000 
compared with 355,000; total (in- 
cluding other products in addition 





to those listed), 753,000 compared 
with 787,000. 

Comparative figures for the first 
nine months of the current year and 
the like period of last year are: Crude 
production, 660,000 barrels daily in 
1942 against 626,000 in 1941; gaso- 
line production, 229,000 against 233,- 
000; gasoline demand, 232,000 
against 238,000; gas oil and diesel oil 
production, 83,000 against 89,000; 
gas oil and diesel oil demand, 66,000 
against 71,000; fuel oil production, 
247,000 against 225,000; fuel oil de- 
mand, 343,000 against 225,000; total 
demand, 749,000 against 704,000. 
Sales Decline Eases 

Sales of taxable gasoline in Cali- 
fornia in September showed a lesser 
decline than has been the case during 
recent months, according to the State 
Board of Equalization, which reports 
that September sales were 164,456,- 
489 gallons, a 10.77% decline com- 
pared with the like month of last 
year. 

This decline compares with an av- 
erage of approximately 15% during 
recent months. 

Taxes levied against September 
sales totaled $4,933,694.71, bringing 
the total to $43,470,412.15 for the first 
nine months of the current year, com- 
pared with $47,311,479.99 for the like 
period of 1941. 

While the Board of Equalization 
statement says that “a leveling off in 
the recent reduction of gasoline taxes 
was indicated,” oil industry observ- 
ers believe that in all probability the 
leveling off is but temporary, since 
the incidents of gasoline rationing in 
California late this month, taxable 
sales will undoubtedly be greatly re- 
stricted. 

There is some thought, however, 
that the figure for October—and 
even for November—may be rela- 
tively high, since many motorists 
facing gasoline rationing will un- 
doubtedly use their cars for last-min- 
ute trips. 

Indicating the results of lowered 
gasoline sales, manpower problems, 
dimouts, and other difficulties facing 
service station operators, the Mar- 
keting Committee for District No. 5 
has reported that as of October 1, 
2459 service stations had closed in 
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California. This was an increase of 
339 stations compared with the Sep- 
tember 1 figure. 
72-Hour Operation 

In view of the closing of stations, 
the lack of manpower, and imminent 
nation-wide gasoline rationing, the 
Petroleum Industry War Council at 


‘its last meeting recommended that 


the limitation of service station 
hours now prevailing on the east 
coast be extended throughout the 
nation on November 22, the effective 
date of nation-wide rationing. This 
limitation—72 hours per week with 
certain exceptions for emergency 
service, truck service, and others — 
has worked out satisfactorily in the 
heretofore rationed area, according 
to the Council resolution, which 
asks the Petroleum Coordinator to 
secure an amendment to L-70 (the 
WPB limitation order which estab- 
lished service station hours) ex- 
tending it throughout the nation. 

The ten leading sellers of taxable 
gasoline in California during Sep- 
tember were, in order of taxable 
sales: Standard Oil Co., Shell Oil 
Co., General Petroleum Corp., Union 
Oil Co., Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., Richfield Oil Corp., The Texas 


Co., Wilshire Oil Co., Douglas Oil : 


and Refining Co., and Rothschild Co.’ 
These companies sold a total of 138,- 
317,225 gallons during the month, 
leaving 26,139,264 gallons sold by all 
other companies. 


Scrap Collection 

A form of affidavit to be signed 
by the purchaser of scrap material 
has been developed by the California 
Oil Industry Salvage Committee, to 
insure that oil industry scrap will be 
turned over to steel mills and not re- 
tained by the purchaser as second 
hand material. 

The affidavit also states that the 
purchaser is offering a price for the 
material which does not exceed the 
maximum established by the O. P. 
A. and that he will not dispose of 
the material in violation of the appli- 
cable O. P. A. order. 

Affidavit Prepared 

In furnishing the form of affidavit 
the California Oil Industry Salvage 
Committee, of which Paul Shoup is 
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chairman and Lloyd Williamson 


vice-chairman, says in a covering let- 
ter: 

“At various meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Oil Industry Salvage Commit- 
tee considerable time has been de- 
voted to. the discussion of seeing to 
it that all purchasers of scrap from 
the oil industry convert their entire 
purchases to the preparation yard so 
that it eventually becomes remelting 
scrap for the steel mills. 

“To this end a meeting was held 
with a committee representing the 
leading scrap dealers who have ap- 
proved the attached form which will 
permit the sellers of scrap in the oil 
fields to request that the purchaser 
sign the attached form, indicating 
that all materials so purchased will 
be used as described and will not 
be resold by the buyer as usable 
salvaged material. 

“This should eliminate the objec- 
tions received from many district 
chairmen and committeemen which 
indicated that they were reluctant 
to sell certain materials as scrap for 
fear it would not be routed properly 
through the preparation yards and 
to the steel mills.” 

Form of Affidavit 

The “attached form” referred to is: 

“The bidder hereby affirms that 
the price or prices herein bid have 
been compared with the maximum 
prices established by the Office of 
Price Administration with respect 
to the property in question, and that 
they do not exceed such maximum 
prices. The bidder also agrees that 
if this bid is accepted, no property 
so awarded will be sold or otherwise 
disposed of in violation of the price 
schedule of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’ (at present No. 4 re- 
vised), and that the materials pur- 
chased under this bid will be dis- 
posed of only as scrap, for remelting 
purposes only.” 

Particular emphasis is being laid 
on the collection of dormant scrap, 
defined in a WPB statement as “ob- 
solete machinery, tools, equipment, 
dies, jigs, fixtures, etc., which are 
incapable of current or future use in 
the war production effort because 
they are broken, wornout, irrepara- 
ble, dismantled, or in need of un- 


available parts necessary to practi- 
cal reemployment.” Emphasis being 
placed on this form of scrap does 
not, however, diminish the need for 
production scrap. “Both types are 
needed to furnish enough scrap to 
meet the 12 million ton goal,” ac- 
cording to the statement. 

Ventura Price Raised 

Shell Co., lessors in the Ventura 
Avenue field, will henceforth receive 
the prices paid them before Price 
Order No. 88, which establishes ceil- 
ing prices on crude and its product 
went into effect. 

Under Amendment No. 33, the 
OPA recognizes that certain lessors 
had been receiving approximately 
three cents per barrel more than the 
posted price in the field for their 
royalty oil, but were forced to the 
posted level when Order No. 88 went 
into effect. The Shell Co. has agreed 
to pay all accrued royalties on the 
new basis. 
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CLARK 6-Cylinder 600 


H.P. “Super-2-Cycle”’ 
Angle Compressor — 
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Cuery Down Stroke 1c Power Stroke 


The 2-cycle engine was developed to eliminate what was known 
as the “waste” stroke in 4-cycle operation, In the 2-cycle engine, 
instead of only half of the piston’s down-strokes being power 
strokes, every down-stroke is a power stroke! 


In the perfected CLARK Super-2-Cycle Engine this has resulted 
in power output also being actually doubled, as compared with 
the 4-cycle engine of equivalent size and displacement. 


In addition to doubled power, the 2-cycle principle as per- 
fected in CLARK “Angle” Compressors, offers these basic 
advantages: 


GREATER SIMPLICITY — No in- 
take or exhaust valves. 

GREATER FUEL ECONOMY—due 
‘Yo Clark patented Fuel Injection. 
LESS WEAR—as the power is pro- 
duced with half the number of 
power cylinders. 

SMOOTHER OPERATION. 


FEWER MAN HOURS — due to 
simple design, few parts, and ease 
of servicing vertical cylinders. 


LOWER OIL CONSUMPTION. 


LOWER INSTALLATION COST— 
due to shipment assembled, small 
foundations, smal! buildings. 


These points, explaining the leadership of the CLARK 
“Angle”, merit your thorough investigation. Our engineers are at 
your service. 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC......OLEAN, NEW YORK. U. S. A. 
Export Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Domestic Sales Offices and Warehouses: 
Tulsa, Okla.; Houston, Texas; Chicago, Ill. (122 $. Michigan Ave.); Boston, Mass. (131 
Clarendon St.); Huntington Park, Calif. (5715 Bicket St.) Foreign Offices: 72 Turnmill 
St., E. C. 1, London; Avda Roque Saenz Pena 832, Buenos Aires. 

Affiliated Companies: Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford Pa.; Pacific Pump Works, Huntington 
Park, Calif.; Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Chemical Utilization of Natural Gas & Natural 





Gasoline Hydrocarbons by Oxidation 


By Hooper Linford 


Introduction 

Natural gas and natural gasoline 
are composed primarily of mixtures 
of the simpler or lower molecular 
weight paraffin hydrocarbons. Al- 
though the paraffins were originally 
thought to be inert chemically, they 
are actually chemically active and 
are readily converted into various 
widely different chemical deriva- 
tives. Moreover, the huge supplies 
and low values of both of these com- 
modities make them particularly 
suitable as basic raw materials for 
the manufacture of organic chemi- 
cals. Although there are several 
general processes being used to syn- 
thesize organic chemicals from hy- 
drocarbons, the object of this paper 
is to point out some of the potential- 
ities of processes involving oxida- 
tion. 


Natural Gas 

Natural gas consists primarily of 
methane, but’ usually contains et- 
hane, propane, and higher molecular 
weight paraffin hydrocarbons in de- 
creasing proportions together with 
small percentages of nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide and occasionally helium. 
The greater part of the natural gas 
produced in the United States is 
treated for the removal of natural 
gasoline and the dry gas used as a 
fuel for both domestic and commer- 
cial purposes, although until recent- 
ly enormous quantities of natural 
gas have been burned or vented to 
the atmosphere. 

According to figures presented by 
the Bureau of Mines? the estimated 
production of natural gas in the 
United States in 1939 was 3,333,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet. Of this amount 


2,476,756,000,000 cubic feet, or about 
74 per cent was marketed; 856,744,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or 26 per cent, 
presumably being used in the oil 
fields for pressuring wells, etc. or 
wasted. Roughly, 15 per cent of the 
marketed gas was used in the pro- 
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duction of carbon black and 85 per 
cent used as fuel. The average value 
for natural gas in the United States 
in 1939 was 4.9 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

Some interesting calculations have 
been made to show the weight of 
natural gas produced in the United 
States. By making broad assump- 
tions as to its average composition 
it is estimated that in 1939 there was 
produced about 100,000,000 tons of 
natural gas. Assuming that all of 
the gas was treated for the recovery 
of natural gasoline, there should 
have been produced about 9,000,000 
tons of natural gasoline, including 
butane and propane, leaving ap- 
proximately 91,000,000 tons of the 
dry gas. This is obviously a rich 
raw-material source and justifies in- 
vestigation of its possible chemical 
utilization. 

Natural Gasoline 

Stabilized natural gasoline is usu- 


ally considered to consist of a mix- 
ture of the saturated paraffin hydro- 
carbons from the butanes to the oc- 
tanes (C, to Cg) although it is usual- 
ly found to contain small propor- 
tions of some of the higher molecu- 
lar weight paraffins. The composi- 
tion of natural gasoline varies with 
the source and it is often found to 
contain varying small proportions of 
aromatic hydrocarbons such as ben- 
zene, toluene and xylene, as well as 
naphthene hydrocarbons such as cy- 
clopentane and cyclohexane and 
their simpler derivatives. Natural 
gasoline is used for blending in the 
preparation of motor fuels where it 
has particular value because of its 
low boiling point range and its 
rather high knock rating and lead 
susceptibility. 

The total production of natural 
gasoline in the United States in 1941 
amounted to 2,696,568,000 gallons’. 
Although no information is available 
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Speakers’ Luncheon, C.N.G.A. Annual Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 6, 1942... Beginning at left outside of table and running around to right foreground: 
R. S. Lytle, Los Nietos Prod. & Refining Co.; Earl Derby, Standard Oil Co. of Calif; T. L. 
Taggart, Standard Oil Co. of Calif.; D. S. Kilgour, California Oil & Gas Assn.; R. D. Gibbs, 
Union Oil Co. of Calif; Comdr. W. H. Osgood, Office of Petroleum Coordinator, Dist 5; 
Prof. John F. Dodge, University of Southern Calif; H. R. Linhoff, Richfield Oil Corp,; 
Charles T. Reichert, Office of Petroleum Coordinator, Dist. 5; L. V. Cassaday, Lomita Gaso- 
line Co.; Wright W. Gary, The Filtrol Corporation; W. W. Robinson, Jr., The Texas Com- 
pany; Alexander Macdonald, War Production Board; P. S. Magruder, General Petroleum 
Corporation; Dr. Hooper Linford, Union Oil Co. of Calif; R. W. Heath, Signal Oil & Gas 
Co.; Dr. Robert Brattain, Shell Development Co.; W. C. Dayhuff, Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif; H. H. Cary, National Technical Laboratories; H. E. Moulton, Chanslor-Cantfield- 
Miday Oil Co.; Kenyon L. Reynolds, Office of Petroleum Coordinator; Geo. C. McLaren, 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif; Dr. Robert Vivian, University of Southern Calif; W. L. Cowan, 
Union Oil Co. of Calif; George L. Tyler, California Natural Gasoline Assn.; Randal 
Maass, General Petroleum Corp.; R. H. Green, Signal Oil & Gas Co.; Marion L. Arnold, 
Richfield Oil Corp.; Adolf Pfeil, Del Rey Oil & Gas Co. 


Left to right beginning at left inside of table: R. R. Crippen, The Texas Co.; A. H. Bell, 
Continental Oil Co.; W. N. Roper, Western States Gasoline Corp.; Warren Kraft, Honolulu 
Oil Corp.; A. C. Lyles, Kettlheman North Dome Assn.; John Rogers, Cooper-Beesemer Co.; 
S.-F. Magor, Superior Oil Co.; Wm. Moeller, Jr., Southern Calif. Gas Co.; 
J. A. Campbell, J. A. Campbell Co. 


Left to right beginning at right inside of table: Ben C. Dumm, Allied Supply Co.; J. B. 

Taylor, Signal Oil & Gas Co.; J. S. Fluor, Jr., The Fluor Corp., Ltd.; F. E. Davie, Shell Oil 

Co., Inc.; W. A. Kirk, California Southern Oil Co.; M. L. Fort, Pacific Lighting Corp.; C. D. 
Gard, Union Oil Co. of Calif.; John H. Kunkel, The Fluor Corp., Ltd. 


as to the average value of this com- 
modity in 1941, it is believed that it 
is not far different from the average 
value for 1940 which was estimated 
to be approximately three cents per 
gallon*. This gasoline had an aver- 
age vapor pressure (Reid) of about 
twenty pounds and was, therefore, 
a stabilized product from which pro- 
pane and some of the butanes had 
been removed. Assuming an aver- 
age weight per gallon of 5.6 pounds 
for the natural gasoline the quantity 
produced in 1941 was about 7,550,000 
tons. 

Although data are not available 


for the 1941 production of propane 
and butane, which are obtained by 
topping the wild natural gasoline, it 
has been estimated, on the basis of 
the 1939 production data, that there 
should have been produced approxi- 
mately 102,000,000 gallons (249,000 
tons) of propane, 92,000,000 gallons 
(230,000 tons) of butane and 89,000,- 
000 gallons (220,000 tons) of a mix- 
ture of propane and butane. In ad- 
dition to these two hydrocarbons, 
small amounts of a pentane fraction 
are produced for use as a liquid fuel. 
Calculations based on the 1939 pro- 
duction data indicate that approxi- 


mately 5,000,000 gallons (13,000 
tons) of this fraction were probably 
produced in 1941. 

The above data are presented with 
the object of pointing out the vast- 
ness of the supply of low molecular 
weight hydrocarbons available in the 
United States as well as the relative- 
ly low values assigned to the prod- 
ucts which they constitute. In this 
latter connection it is interesting 
that natural gas at 4.9 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet is worth approximately 
0.1 cent per pound and that natural 
gasoline at 3.0 cents per gallons is 
worth approximately 0.5 cents per 
pound. 


Chemical Utilization of Paraffin 
Hydrocarbons 


In considering the chemical utili- 
zation of paraffin hydrocarbons three 
general types of chemical processes 
appear to be applicable: namely, 
pyrolysis, halogenation and oxida- 
tion. Commercial applications of 
each of these processes have been 
developed to a limited degree, but in 
no case have their full possibilities 
been exploited. Large petroleum 
chemical industries can, and un- 
doubtedly will, be built around these 
basic processes in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Pyrolysis 

Processes in which high tempera- 
tures are used for the purpose of 
cracking or decomposing the hydro- 
carbons are referred to as pyrolytic 
processes. Pyrolysis of the lower 
hydrocarbons may result in the pro- 
duction of carbon, hydrogen, olefins 
(unsaturated hydrocarbons) and 
various liquid products. 
type of compounds, resulting from 
the polymerization or condensation 
of fragments of molecules, often con- 
tain aromatic hydrocarbons in ap- 
preciable concentrations. The prod- 
ucts of pyrolysis may be isolated 
and marketed as such or they may 
be used as raw materials for chemi- 
cal synthesis. For example, the ole- 
fins produced in cracking operations 
may be converted into alcohols by 
reacting them with sulfuric acid and 
hydrolyzing the sulfate addition 
products to obtain the alcohols. Also, 
butadiene, a product of pyrolysis, is 


The latter 
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used in the manufacture of synthetic 
(Buna) rubbers. — 
Halogenation 

The lower paraffin hydrocarbons 
may be treated directly with a halo- 
gen, preferably chlorine, to produce 
mono, di, tri, or poly halides. These 
halogen derivatives may be market- 
ed directly or they may be used as 
chemical intermediates in the forma- 
tion of many types of organic chem- 
icals. As an example, carbon tetra- 
chloride, which may be produced by 
the direct chlorination of methane, 
is used as a dry-cleaning fluid, an 
industrial solvent and as a fire 
extinguisher. This compound may 
be converted into the refrigerant 
“Freon” (C Cl.F2) by treatment 
with antimony trifluoride. The 
mixed amyl acetates, which have a 
large use as lacquer solvents, are 
prepared by chlorinating a mixture 
of pentanes, hydrolyzing the chlor- 
ides to produce the alcohols, and re- 
acting the alcohols with acetic acid 
to produce the esters. 

Oxidation 

Under controlled conditions oxy- 
gen can be made to react with the 
paraffin hydrocarbons to produce a 
large number of oxygenated deriva- 
tives which are valuable commercial 
chemicals. This method of chemical 
utilization is of particular interest 
from a commercial standpoint be- 
cause air can be used as the oxidiz- 
ing medium. Moreover, oxidation 
processes can often be carried out at 
lower temperatures and pressures 
than are required in many important 
industrial processes. 

The products of oxidation include: 
alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, acids 
and esters as well as carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen. Although it would 
be impossible to list all of these uses 
of each of these products, some of 
their more important uses are dis- 
cussed briefly. The alcohols are val- 
uable solvents and chemical inter- 
mediates. Formaldehye is used in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins, 
as will be described later. Acetal- 
dehyde, the only other aldehyde pro- 
duced in quantity by the oxidation 
of the lower paraffins, is used in the 
production of synthetic resins and 
also in the manufacture of acetic 
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acid. Of the ketones, acetone is be- 
lieved to be the only one produced 
in appreciable quantities. This com- 
pound has excellent solvent proper- 
ties and is used as a lacquer solvent 
and also in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. Acetic acid is 
possibly the most important acid 
produced by the oxidation of para- 
ffins and this compound is used in 
large quantities in the manufacture 
of acetate rayons as well as in the 
manufacture of acetate solvents. 
Most of the lower molecular weight 
acids produced, however, can be 
used in the manufacture of esters 
for use as solvents or can be util- 
ized as chemical intermediates. The 
esters produced directly by oxida- 
tion are valuable solvents. Carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen have been 
used in large quantities in the pro- 
duction of synthetic methanol. 
Oxidation of Paraffin Hydrocarbons 
—Experimental Studies 

Our interest lies primarily in the 
paraffin hydrocarbons, including the 
normal and iso forms, from methane 
to octane (C, to Cg) for, although 
other types of hydrocarbons are of- 
ten present in natural gasoline, the 








proportion of these latter com- 
pounds is usually low. From a the-- 
oretical, if not from a practical 
standpoint, it is possible to isolate, 
by fractional distillation processes, 
the lower members of the paraffin 


. series so that it has been possible to 


investigate the oxidation reactions 
of individual hydrocarbons. A rather 
large amount of exploratory work 
has been carried out by many inves- 
tigators in connection with the study 
of the oxidation of the lower para- 
fins. Although some of this work 
has been of an academic nature, 
most of the more recent work has 
had as its object the finding of con- 
ditions which will lead to the pro- 
duction of maximum yields of valu- 
able chemicals, with the view to de- 
veloping commercially feasible oxi- 
dation processes. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to- 
the development of oxidation pro- 
cesses applied to methane, or natural 
gas, has been the difficulty in con- 
trolling the reaction to prevent the 
complete combustion of the hydro- 
carbons to carbon dioxide and water. 
It is generally found, particularly 
with the lower hydrocarbons such as 


15. 











methane and ethane, that when con- 
ditions are imposed which are cap- 
able of starting the oxidation reac- 
tion, these same conditions are suffi- 
ciently severe to carry the reaction 
to completion. This makes it partic- 
ularly difficult to isolate the inter- 
mediate oxidation products. The dif- 
ficulty encountered in stopping the 
oxidation reaction, or series of re- 
actions, at some intermediate point 
is occasioned by the fact that, in 
general, the partial oxidation prod- 
ucts are more easily oxidized than 
the parent hydrocarbon. 

Methods which have been em- 
ployed for controlling the oxidation 
reaction are, briefly: (1) the use of 
small proportions of oxygen or air, 
i.e., low oxygen to hydrocarbon ra- 
tios, (2) the use of short reaction 
times followed by immediate 
quenching of the reaction products, 
and (3) the use of catalysts to direct 
the oxidation or to allow the reac- 
tion to take place under less severe 


conditions of temperature and pres- 


sure than would be required without 
catalysts. 

A brief summary of some of the 
more recent experimental work 


which has been carried out on the 
lower members of the paraffin hy- 
drocarbon series has been prepared 
in order to indicate the possibilities 
which are presented by the develop- 
ment of oxidation processes. No at- 
tempt has been made to include oxi- 
dation studies made with oxidizing 
agents other than oxygen or air and 
very little information is included re- 
garding the use of catalysts. In this 
latter connection it can be stated 
that generally most of the reactions 
discussed in this summary can be 
carried out at lower temperatures 
and with somewhat better control 
by the use of catalysts. Oxidation 
catalysts which have been used in 
the experimental work include the 
nitrogen oxides and metals such 
as calcium, chromel, silver, alumin- 
um and nickel. An effort has been 
made where possible to present yield 
data as well as to list the oxidation 
products for each hydrocarbon. 
Methane 

Methane, the simplest hydrocar- 
bon compound, is the main constitu- 
ent of natural gas. It is the most 
difficult to oxidize of any of the par- 
affins and, in this case, the interme- 
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diate oxidation products of methane 
are all far more susceptible to oxida- 


tion than methane. For this reason 
it is particularly difficult to control 
the oxidation reaction in such a man- 
ner that carbon dioxide and water 
are not the only products. 

The simple theoretical reactions 
which occur between methane. and 
oxygen are illustrated in Figure 1. 
It is theoretically possible to pro- 
duce any one or all of the compounds 
shown in this figure by exercising 
proper control of the conditions of 
oxidation. Padovani and Franchetti5 
found that the reaction to form car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen (Reac- 
tion v) takes place with good yields 
over a nickel catalyst at tempera- 
tures of 1560-2190° F., whereas Wie- 
zevich and Frolich® found that me- 
thane reacted with air at 930° F. 
under a pressure of 135 atmospheres 
(about 2,000 pounds per square inch) 
to give methanol, formaldehyde and 
formic acid. At temperatures above 
about 930° F. the reaction tended to 
form carbon oxides. Operating at 
the lower temperature these investi- 
gators found that the ratio of pro- 
duction of methanol to formaldehyde 
was between three and eight parts 
of the former to one of the latter, in- 
dicating that the conditions em- 
ployed favored reaction (i). 

The work of Wiezevich and Fro- 
lich was carried out on a sample of 
methane containing small precent- 
ages of ethane. It was pointed out 
by these authors that in experiments 
conducted with a sample of methane 
containing only 0.36 per cent of et- 
hane slightly higher temperatures 
were required (970° F. or higher) to 
effect oxidation and most of the oxi- 
dation products were carbon oxides 
and water. However, small amounts 
of methanol, formaldehyde and for- 
mic acid were obtained. 

Burke and Fryling’ oxidized me- 
thane with 50 per cent by volume of 
air at temperatures of 390° to 930° 
F. and pressure of 200-1750 pounds 
per square inch without the use of 
catalysts and they obtained primar- 
ily aldehydes and acids. On the 
other hand Paris®* found that by oxi- 
dizing methane using low oxygen to 
hydrocarbon ratios under high pres- 
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sures the reaction leading to the for- 
mation of methanol was predomin- 
ant. Although temperature did not 
appear to be as important as pres- 
sure in directing the reaction it was 
found that maximum yields of me- 
thanol were obtained at about 840° 
F. 

It is believed that most of the ex- 
perimental work carried out with 
methane has been done with an im- 
pure methane containing small per- 
centages of ethane and possibly even 
propane and for this reason too 
much importance should not be 
placed on much of the data obtained. 
Partial oxidation of pure methane 
would undoubtedly be more difficult 
to control than the oxidation of me- 
thane containing even small percent- 
ages of ethane, and it is believed that 
further study should be given to re- 
actions of the pure compound. 

Ethane 

The second member of the para- 
ffin series of hydrocarbons, ethane, 
is appreciably more easily oxidized 
than methane, but still less readily 
attacked by oxygen than the higher 
members of the series. Ethane is 
found in natural gas in amounts 
varying from 0 to about 25 per cent 
or even higher depending on the 
source of the gas. 

Theoretically, the oxidation of 
ethane should result in the produc- 
tion of alcohols, aldehydes and acids 
corresponding to ethane and, be- 
cause of the tendency for the carbon- 
to-carbon bond to rupture under the 
conditions employed for oxidation, 
particularly in the presence of oxy- 
gen, the same series of compounds 
corresponding to methane should al- 
so be expected in the reaction prod- 
ucts. In this connection it has been 
found that the greater part of the 
partial oxidation products of ethane 
are ethane derivatives, i.e., they con- 
tain two carbon atoms, but apprecia- 
ble quantities of oxygenated. deriva- 
tives of methane are also obtained. 

Newitt and Townsend?® found that 
ethane could be oxidized at 520° F 
under 100 atmospheres pressure with 
the production of rather large pro- 
portions of ethanol and methanol 
and smaller proportions of the cor- 
responding aldehydes and acids. Al- 
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Figure 1 


REACTIONS BETWEEN METHANE AND OXYGEN 


i: CH + O = Cee. 
i. CH, +20 = CHO +H |. 
iii. CH, + 3 Oo= HCO.H + HO . 
iv. CH, + + O = —— CO, a 2H.0 . 

vy. CH, + O = Co +2 


Methanol 

. Formaldehyde 

. Formic Acid 

. Carbon Dioxide 

. Carbon Monoxide 
and Hydrogen 


Table 1 


PRODUCTS OF THE PARTIAL OXIDATION OF ETHANE 
(Pressure, 100 atmos.; temperature, 520° F.) 


Product 


Ethanol 
Methanol 
Acetaldehyde . 
Acetic Acid 
Formaldehyde 
Formic Acid 


Total Useful Products . 


Production per 1,000 Cu. Ft.* _ 
(84.6 Pounds) Ethane Consumed 


Weight, Volume, 
Pounds Gallons 
52,5 8.0 
28.9 4.3 
11.4 1.7 
9.3 1.1 

0.3 0.04 
0.6 0.06 
103.0 15.20 


®Measured at 32° F. and 29.9 inches of mercury pressure. 


Table 2 


PRODUCTS OF THE PARTIAL OXIDATION OF PROPANE 
(Pressure, 170 atmos.; temperature, 660° F.; conversion per pass, 5.2%) 


Product 


Formaldehyde 
Acetaldehyde 

Acetone 

Methanol 

Ethanol 

Propanol 

Butanol 

Acetic Acid (containing Formic Acid) 
Total Useful Products . 
Carbon Dioxide 
Carbon Monoxide 
Water 


Production per 1,000 Cu. Ft." 
(126 Pounds) Propane Consumed 


Weight, Volume, 

Pounds Gallons 
L3 0.2 
36.7 5.6 
12.5 1.9 
40.1 6.0 
34.4 52 
29.1 4.3 
48 0.7 
11.5 1.3 
170.4 25.2: 
20.7 mee 
25.4 an 
51.6 6.2: 


®Measured at 32° F. and 29.9 inches of mercury pressure. 





though data regarding the percent- 
age of ethane oxidized per pass 
through the reaction zone are not 
available, recalculation of the yield 
data presented by these investiga- 
tors indicates that by completely ox- 
idizing 1,000 cubic feet of ethane gas 
(about 84.6 pounds) they would be 
able to produce 103 pounds of liquid 
products. Data regarding the yields 
of the various oxidation products of 
ethane are shown in Table 1. 
Propane 

Propane, the third member of the 
paraffin series, is obtained by top- 
ping or stabilizing natural gasoline. 


This compound, which is more eas:--. 
ily oxidized than either ethane or 
methane, also gives rise to a greater 
number of oxidation products. Thus, 
it is theoretically possible to produce 
alcohols, aldehydes and acids con- 
taining one, two and three-carbon 
atoms, the one and two-carbon atom 
derivatives resulting from the fission 
of the carbon-to-carbon bond. Also, 
a new type of compound is formed 
in propane oxidation, namely, ace- 
tone, the simplest ketone. 
Wiezevich and Frolich*® reported 
that by oxidizing 98 per cent pro- 
pane with pure oxygen at 170 atmos- 
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pheres pressure and 660° F., without 
the use of a catalyst, they were able 
to convert approximately 5.2 per cent 
of the feed per pass into oxygenated 
derivatives. Data presented by these 
investigators have been recalculated 
to show the yields of the various 
products per 1,000 cubic feet (about 
126 pounds) of propane oxidized. 
These data are shown in Table 2. 
These investigators found that the 
yields of acids could be increased, at 
the expense of the alcohols and alde- 
hydes, by extracting the acids from 
the oxidation products and recycling 
the intermediate oxidation products 
along with the propane and fresh 
quantities of oxygen. As might be 
: expected the proportion of propane 
being oxidized to carbon dioxide and 
water also increased in this method 
of operation. 








































































































Butane 

Oxidation of the butanes (normal 
and iso-), which are present in rath- 
er large proportions in natural gaso- 
line, results in the production of a 
considerable number of oxygenated 
derivatives. Wiezevich and Frolich® 
report that a sample of 95 per cent 
butane oxidized readily at tempera- 












































tures of 410-490° F., and pressures 


of 33-160 atmospheres. 


tate. 
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They were 
able to identify alcohols containing 
one, two, three and four-carbon at- 
oms, acetaldehyde, propionaldehyde, 
acetone, acetic acid, and propyl ace- 
The latter compound is an 
ester resulting from the reaction be- 


tween acetic acid and propanol. 
These investigators found that in 


general the lower pressures favored 
the formation of low molecular 
weight alcohols and acids, whereas 
the higher pressures favored the for- 


mation of higher molecular weight 


alcohols and aldehydes. 


Bludworth?® believes that the oxi- 
dation of butane can be controlled 


Pentane 


The products of the partial oxida- 


by a method involving many recy- 
clings of reactants using only very 
small amounts of oxygen. 
cates that he is able to produce eight 
gallons of liquid oxidation products 
from 1,000 cubic feet of butane gas 
by recycling 15 or 16 times. The 
product was found to consist of ap- 
proximately -75 per cent methanol, 
12.5 per cent acetone and 12.5 per 
cent acetaldehyde. 


He indi- 


tion of pentanes are complex mix- 


tures and are not readily separated 
into individual components.: Thus, 
Wiezevich and Frolich® oxidized a 
mixture of pentanes consisting of 60 
per cent normal and 40 per certt iso- 
pentane at 465° F. and 200 atmos- 
pheres pressure and obtained a ser- 
ies of alcohols ranging from methan- 
ol to the pentanols (containing five 
carbon atoms) together with acetal- 
dehyde, acetone, and formic and ace- 
It is interesting that the 
products were mainly in the two and 
three-carbon atom range indicating 
that the pentane molecule was 
broken between the second and 
third-carbon atoms. 

In a small plant operating with a 
flow rate of 2.0 gallons per minute 
it was found that the total liquid 
oxidation products amounted to 87.5 
gallons per day. This plant was op- 
erated with recycling of the pentane 
and a pentane balance indicated that 
1.7 gallons of pentane were con- 
sumed for each gallon of liquid prod- 


tic acids. 


ucts. 


Calculations have been made 


to show the yields of the various ox- 
idation products for each 100 pounds 
(19.2 gallons) of pentane consumed 
and these data are presented in 


Table 3. 


It was found that the yields of 
acids could be increased by extract- 
ing the acids from the reaction 
products and recycling the intermed- 
iate oxidation products along with 


the unoxidized pentane. 


With this 


method of operation the ratio of pro- 
duction of formic acid to acetic acid 
was greatly increased. This ratio 
was about 1 to 11.5 when operating 
without recycling of the alcohols 
and aldehydes and when these ma- 
terials were recycled the ratio was 


ito: 27. 


Hexane 


There is little information avail- 
able in the literature concerning the 


partial oxidation of hexane. 


Some 


work carried out by Wheeler and 
Blair™ indicated that the slow oxi- 
dation of hexane gives higher alde- 
hydes, unsaturates (mostly ethly- 
lene), carbon oxides and water. In- 
creased temperatures tend to reduce 
the yields of aldehydes and increase 


the production of acetic acid. 
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Table 3 


PRODUCTS OF THE PARTIAL OXIDATION OF PENTANE 
(Pressure, 200 atmos.; temperature, 465° F.) 


Product 


Acetaldehyde 
Methyl Acetone?’ . .... . 
Alcohol (boiling up to 230° F.)” 
Alcohols (boiling 230-266° F.)° . 
ACUTE S 
Formic Acid 


Total Useful Products . 


Production per 100 Pounds 
(19.2 Gallons) Pentane Consumed 


Weight, Volume, 

Pounds Gallons 
5.3 0.8 
12.2 1.8 
26.8 4.0 
8.7 5 
27.0 3.1 
2.8 0.3 
82.8 11.3 


&Mixture of methanol and acetone containing about 15 per cent of the former. 
bBelieved to contain ethanol, n- and isopropanols, and small amounts of tert-pentanol. 
¢Mainly secondary pentanol with small amounts of tert-pentanol. 


Table 4 


YIELDS OF LOW MOLECULAR WEIGHT FATTY ACIDS PRODUCED BY 
THE LIQUID PHASE OXIDATION OF C, TO C, HYDROCARBONS 
(Pressure, 7 atmos.: temperature, 300-340° F.) 


Acid 


Formic 
Acetic 
Propionic 
Butyric 


Production per 100 Pounds 
(15.9 Gallons) of Charge Consumed 


Weight, Volume, 
Pounds Gallons 
9.0 0.88 
18.0 2.06 
4.5 0.54 
2.0 0.25 





believed that the proportions of ox- 
ygen in the reacting mixture were 
higher than would be desirable for 
the production of high yields of al- 
cohols and aldehydes. The high oxy- 
gen concentration may also have ac- 
counted for the rather large amounts 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons pres- 
ent in the reaction products. 
Heptane 

A mixture of the heptane isomers, 
obtained from casinghead gasoline, 
boiling between 158-207°F. was oxi- 
dized by Weizevich and Frolich®. 
The reaction was carried out at tem- 
peratures between 356-437°F. and at 
pressures of 135 atmospheres. Un- 
der these conditions the heptane 
fraction would remain in a liquid 
condition so that this is truly a 
liquid phase rather than a vapor 
phase oxidation. The products were 
primarily alcohols in the hexyl- 
heptyl (C,.-C;) range, but there were 
produced smaller amounts of the al- 
cohols, aldehydes, ketones and acids. 

Mixture of Heptanes, Octanes 

and Nonanes 

Liquid phase oxidation of a petro- 
leum fraction boiling in the range of 
235-290°F. and consisting primarily 
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of hydrocarbons containing seven, 
eight and nine-carbon atoms per 
molecule, has been found to produce 
rather high yields of acids.2 The 
stock was prepared by extracting 
straight-run gasoline with liquid sul- 
fur dioxide and fractionating the 
portion insoluble in the sulfur diox- 
ide (raffinate) to obtain a material 
of the desired boiling range. This 
material was found to contain ap- 
proximately 51 per cent paraffin, 47 
per cent naphthene and 2 per cent 
aromatic hydrocarbons so that the 
results obtained in this work are not 
directly comparable to those obtain- 
ed with pure paraffin hydrocarbons. 
It is believed, however, that they 
might indicate the probable course 
of the oxidation reaction applied to 
a similar fraction of natural gaso- 
line, particularly one containing 
naphthene hydrocarbons. 

Briefly, the method of carrying 
out this type of liquid phase oxida- 
tion is to place the fraction to be 
oxidized in a reaction vessel where 
it is blown with air at elevated tem- 
peratures. The particular fraction 
referred to above was oxidized at 
temperatures of 300-340°F. under 





pressures of 100 pounds per square 
inch. Under these conditions oxi- 
dation took place readily without the 
use of a catalyst. 

The main products of reaction 
were acids although appreciable 
quantities of alcohols, aldehydes, ke- 
tones and esters were found in the 
reaction products. Water and car- 
bon dioxide were always formed dur- 
ing the oxidation and resulted from 
the complete combustion of frag- 
ments of hydrocarbon molecules. It 
was found possible to separate the 
lower molecular weight fatty acids, 
in a relatively pure form, from the 
other products of reaction and the 
yields of these acids, per 100 pounds 
(15.9 gallons) of the hydrocarbon 
fraction oxidized, have been calcu- 
lated. These yield data are shown 
in Table 4. 

A mixture of low molecular weight 
alcohols, aldehydes, ketones and 
esters which was readily separated 
from the oxidation products amount- 
ed to over 15 per cent by weight 
of the hydrocarbon charge. A mix- 
ture of high molecular weight acids 
and esters, obtained as a residue 
from the oxidation vessel, amounted 
to about 38 per cent of the oxida- 
tion charge. 

This fraction has been found to 
contain dibasic acids, and, in fact, 
appreciable quantities of pure suc- 
cinic acid (C,H,(COOH).) have 
been separated from this mixture of 
acids by ordinary physical means. 

The results of this work are of 
particular interest in that they show 
the poscibility of converting a low- 
grade gasoline fraction into chemi- 
cal products by means of a low-tem- 
perature, relatively low-pressure, 
oxidation process using air as the 
oxidizing medium. 

Oxidation of Natural Gas 

In the commercial utilization of 
oxidation as a means of producing 
chemicals from petroleum hydro- 
carbons it is probably advantageous 
to consider the use of mixtures of 
hydrocarbons rather than pure com- 
pounds due to the increased raw 
materials cost if separation of pure 
compounds were required. Narrow 
boiling range fractions are easily and 
cheaply produced in ordinary petro- 
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leum refinery equipment, and it is 
these fractions that are the most 
likely to be used in commercial oxi- 
dation processes. Dry or lean natur- 
al gas is an example of a fraction of 
petroleum that can be used without 
further processing. This material, 
as has already been pointed out, con- 
tains large proportions of methane 
but in addition contains ethane and 
propane and is a material which 
lends itself well to chemical process- 
ing because of its huge supply and 
low cost. 

Commercial Oxidation of 

Natural Gas 


The first successful commercial 
plant utilizing natural gas as a raw 
material for the production of chemi- 
cals by oxidation is believed to be 
that of the Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany at Tallant, Oklahoma. At this 
plant large quantities of methanol 
and formaldehyde are being pro- 
duced, along with smaller amounts 
of other chemicals, by the controll- 
ed oxidation of natural gas. It has 
been estimated that this and possi- 
bly some other similar plants were 
producing between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total supply of meth- 
anol and formaldehyde in the United 


States in 1941.** 

The development of the oxidation 
process by Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany in the early part of 1928 was 
reported to have been the result of 
an investigation of a new treating 
procedure for ntaural gas designed 
to reduce pipeline corrosion. The 
corrosion was believed to have been 
due to the presence of small amounts 
of oxygen in the natural gas and in 
order to eliminate this oxygen ad- 
ditional quantities of oxygen (air) 
were added and the gas subjected to 
pressure and high temperatures in 
order to initiate oxidation and thus 
remove all of the oxygen. The oxi- 
dation products were condensed 
from the treated gas and found to 
contain methanol, formaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde and acetone. 


The plant operations have been 
described briefly and a flow diagram 
for the operation appeared recently 
in the literature. The operations 
are relatively simple and consist in 
compressing a mixture of natural 
gas and air and passing the mix- 
ture through a reaction zone at ele- 
vated temperatures. The reaction 
mixture is cooled on leaving the re- 
actor and the liquid products are 
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condensed and separated from the 
unoxidized gas. A portion of the 
gas stream from the separator is 
recycled, mixed with fresh feed and 
air, and further oxidized. The con- 
ditions of operation are not dis- 
closed, and it is not known whether 
catalysts are used, but it is believed 
that the process is catalytic. It is 
stated that the temperatures and 
pressures are low as comparel with 
the temperatures and pressures re- 
quired in many high pressure syn- 
theses. Presumably, equipment costs 
for such installations would not be 
excessive. In this connection it is 
believed that ordinary steel equip- 
ment is all that is required since the 
proportion of acids in the products 
is very low. 

Methanol and formaldehyde are 
the main products of this plant and 
these compounds are produced in ap- 
proximately equal proportions. In 
addition to these two compounds 
there is produced an appreciable 
quantity of acetaldehyde and small- 
er amounts of acetone. In separat- 
ing the reaction products, an initial 
rough separation is made and these 
impure products are refractionated 
to produce the materials of commer- 
cial quality. Methanol and acetalde- 
hyde are separated as pure com- 
pounds, formalhehyde is produced 
as a 40 per cent solution in water 
(formalin), and acetone, which is 
difficult to separate from mixtures 
containing methanol ,is produced as 
so-called methyl acetone. This latter 
product is a mixture of methanol 
and acetone containing approximate- 
ly 15 per cent of the former and is a 
valuable commercial solvent. 

Market for Methanol and 
Formaldehyde 

When Cities Service Oil Company 
first started producing methanol and 
formaldehyde there was an abund- 
ant supply of both of these products. 
Methanol was being produced by a 
high-pressure catalytic process from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and 
formaldehyde was being produced 
by the catalytic oxidation of methan- 
ol. Although at first the production 
of these two commodities from na- 
tural gas did not appear to be justi- 
fied on the basis of market condi- 
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tions there shortly arose a new, 
large utilization for the formalde- 
hyde, and indirectly the methanol: 
its use in the sythetic resin industry. 
This new and fast growing industry 
was able to use all of the formalde- 
hyde available. 


The large consumption of formal- 
dehyde by the synthetic resin in- 
dustry is easily understood when it 
is realized that formaldehyde is used 
in the production of about one-half 
of the molded plastics manufactured 
in the United States. These plastics 
include the phenol- and cresol-for- 
maldehyde plastics, such as Bake- 
lite; the urea-formaldehyde plastics, 
such as Beetle and Plaskon; and 
the casein plastics, such as Ameroid. 
Due to the present large use of plas- 
tics in war production, there is a 
shortage of both formaldehyde and 
methanol. Formaldehyde was one of 
the first chemicals to be placed on 
a mandatory priority basis; this con- 
trol being instituted in August, 1941. 


The shortage of both of these 
chemicals has been due in part to 
the conversion of the large du Pont 
methanol plant at Bellie, West Vir- 
ginia, into an ammonia plant as a 
war production measure. The rea- 
son for this conversion is apparent 
when it is realized that both the 
synthetic methanol process and the 
ammonia process require high pres- 
sure equipment that is difficult to 
build with the present demands on 
steel. It appears, therefore, that 
much of the formaldehyde produced 
to meet the war emergency will be 
produced at plants similar to the 
one at Tallant, Oklahoma, and it is 
presumed that more of these plants 
are being, or will be constructed in 
the near future. It has been pre- 
dicted that even though more natur- 
al gas oxidation plants are built to 
meet the war demands the natural 
gas process will be able to maintain 
its position after the war.’* This 
prediction is based on the belief that 
the plastics industry is destined to 
even further expansion and to the 
belief that the high pressure cataly- 
tic methanol processes may find it 
difficult to compete with the cheaper 
natural gas process. 
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Future Developments 

The petroleum industry has seem- 
ingly been slow to realize and to 
capitalize upon the fact that their 
basic raw materials, crude oil and 
natural gas can be profitably con- 
verted into chemical products. This 
reluctance to enter the chemical 
field can be traced to several funda- 
mental factors: 

1. The industry has been so en- 
grossed in producing huge quanti- 
ties of crude oil and refining this ma- 
terial at a profit that consideration 
of chemical outlets, which at 
best would utilize relatively small 
amounts of petroleum, has not 
seemed desirable. 

2. The cost of plants required for 
chemical production are, in general, 
far greater than the usual refinery 
construction costs. 

3. The rapidly changing charac- 
ter of the chemical market makes it 
imperative that a manufacturer be 
ready to convert his plants and pro- 
cesses to meet the changing condi- 
tions. Thus, chemicals that today 
are novelties and of little commer- 
cial value, may tomorrow be re- 





quired in large quantities, and 
others, which today are being used 
in large amounts, may be displaced 
tomorrow by better or cheaper sub- 
stitutes. 

The petroleum chemical industry 
has a sound basic position because 
of its control of the cheapest source 
of hydrocarbon raw material and its 
future development will depend up- 
on the ability of the personnel of 
this industry to improve upon pres- 
ent known methods and develop 
new methods for chemical process- 


ing. 


1Research Chemist, Union Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, Wilmington, Calif. 

*Lott, F. S., and Hopkins, G. R., Minerals Year- 
book, Review of 1940, Bureau of Mines, page 5 
8Monthly Natural Gasoline Report No. NGR 944a- 
84, December, 1941, Bureau of Mines. 

“Hopkins, G. R., and Coumbe, A. T., Natural Gaso- 
line and Liquefied Petroleum Gases, Chapter (pre- 
print) from Minerals Yearbook 1940, Bureau of 
Mines, page 1065. 

5Padovani, C., and Franchetti, P., Giorn. chim, 
Gasper 15, 429 (1933); Chem. Abs., 28, 2853 


®Wiezevich, Lag ., and Frolich, P. K., Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 26, 267 (19 134). 

7Burke, S. P., and Fryling, C. F., U.S. P. 1,991,344, 
Feb. 12, «1988; Chem. Abs., 29, 2174 (1935). 

8Paris, A Chimie et industrie, 31, Spec. No. 411 
(1934) ; Chem. Abs., 28, 5806 (1934). 
*Newitt, D. M., and Townsend, D. A, J Inst. 
Pet. Tech., 20, 252A (1934); Chem. aa , 4871 


(1934). 

Bludworth, J. E., U.S. P. 1,923,610, Aug. 22, 1933; 
Chem. - a A 5341 (1933). 

Wheeler, T. De and Blair, E. W., J. Soc. Chem, 
Ind.,-42, 491 (1923). 

Unpublished data, obtained by Union Oil Co. 
Weiss, J. M., Chem. Ind., 49, 348 (1941). 

4Chem. and Met. Engr., 49, No. 9, 154 (1942). 
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Leo Ge A 


A man in St. Louis was hailed 
into court for driving his wife into 
the streets nude. When the judge 
demanded an explanation, he replied 
wearily: ; 

“J just wanted to find out if it 
made any difference,” he explained. 
“Day after day she kept complain- 
ing about not having a thing to 
wear!” 





First Soldier: “Where’d you get 
that black eye?” 

Second Soldier: “You know that 
tiny, frail-looking creature I had a 
date with last night?” 

First Soldier: “Yes, but —” 

Second Soldier: “How was I to 
know she was the champion riveter 
at the shipyards?” 





A young lady who tried to enlist 
in the WAACS was told by the re- 
cruiting officer to go home and put 
on more weight. 

“Okay,” she answered. “But if it 
comes out in the wrong places and 
my boy friend quits me—TI’ll sue 
the government for alienation of af- 
fections !” 





A fussy, overbearing lady entered 
a crowded streetcar and began fum- 
ing noisily over being compelled to 
stand. After edging everyone about 
for a time, a young man tapped her 
on the shoulder and asked, “Madam, 
you are standing on my foot. Would 
you mind getting off?” 

Bristling, she retorted, “Why 
don’t. you put your foot where it 
belongs?” 

“Don’t tempt me, Madam, don’t 
tempt me!” he countered. 





He: “Since I met you, I can’t eat, 
I can’t sleep, I can’t drink.” 

She (coyly) : “Why not?” 

He: “I’m broke!” 
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The sergeant strode into the 
squadroom. “All you !*x!*x! lazy 
apes fall out!” he exclaimed. The 
soldiers grabbed their hats and 
swarmed out... all but one who 
continued to lie on his bunk blow- 
ing smoke rings. 

“Well?” roared the sarge.’ 

“Well,” remarked the rook, “there 
were a lot of them, weren’t there?” 





“Pappy, ain’t you gonna shoot 
that city slicker who didn’t do right 
by me yistiddy ?” 

“Sure, datter—but don’t be so tar- 
nation hurrified—fust give me a 
chanct to shoot the one who didn’t 
do right by you the day before 
yistiddy.” 





“Do you believe in clubs for wo- 
men?” 
“Yes, if kindness fails.” 





“Help! I can’t swim! Drop me a 
line!” 

“Sure, and you can write to me 
once in a while, too.” 





“Well, I certainly made a good 
impression on her,” said the cane- 
bottomed chair as the artist’s model 
stood up. ; 





“T paid $100 for that dog — part 
collie and part bull.” 


“What part is bull?” 
“The part about the $100.” 





Mr. Green: “My wife is scared to 
death that someone will steal her 
clothes.” 

Mr. Jones: “Doesn’t she have 
them insured?” 

Mr. Green: “She has a better idea. 
She has some guy stay in the closet 
and watch them. I found him there 
last night.” - 





He: “Gosh, it’s dark in this parlor. 
I can’t even see my hand in front of 


” 


me. 


She: “That’s all right. I know 
where it is.” 





WANTED! 


I am a JENSEN JACK. My business is 
production. I work at it around the world, 
and the tougher the job the better I like it. 
At a time like this when good help is hard 
to get, you'll probably appreciate my de- 
pendability. I never quit or complain when 


JOB 


a 





the going is rough, I d no sp 

ideration b we happen to be at 
war, and I do my work for less money 
than it can be accomplished any other 
way. 


In the picture I am handling a 3500’ 
well for the Cleveland Oil Co., Wilming- 
ton, Calif. %°’ rods. 1%’ pump. Sixteen 
48’ S. P. M. U-4 International Gas Engine. 


If you need my kind of help. I am avail- 
able anywhere, any time. 





California Representative 


A. V. TURNER 
445 W. 6th, 


Downey, Calif. 
Phone: Downey 47478 


Stocked by 


THE OIL TOOL CORPORATION 
3075 Cherry Avenue 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone: 481-81 


ENSEN 


=] BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
BA Coffeyville, Kansas, U.S.A. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church St., New York City 
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“Big-Rig” Operators 
Enjoy New Zealand 

The accompanying photos of Su- 
perior Oil Co. workers in Palmers- 
ton North, New Zealand, are direct 
evidence that petroleum pioneers in 
the lands “down under” endure no 
hardships. 


The. pictures were obtained 
through the kindness of Mrs. C. L. 
Corley of Bakersfield, wife of the 
gentleman on the left in the upper 
photo. Mrs. Corley identifies them 





C. L. Corley, drilling foreman; 
Ray DuRoy, drilling foreman, and 


as: 


Jack Taylor, driller. Mrs. Corley 
says in part: “Look closely behind 
Mr. Corley’s right ear and you'll see 
a young lady. Mr. Corley looks so 
pleased with himself I’m sure he 
thought he had her hidden.” 

The center “pic” is T. T. Vaughan, 
general superintendent, who is ex- 
periencing the usual matutinal cup- 
o’-tea. Mrs. Corley, who has a de- 
licious sense of humor, says: “The 
big joke about Mr. Vaughn’s pic- 
ture is the idea of being awakened 





with tea. Note the 10-gallon hat 
on the dresser.” 

The two enjoying their ease in the 
lower picture are: left, Lester F. 
Maupin and Jack Taylor, drillers. 

We hope the military censor lets 
these photos through to our New 
Zealand subscribers for Mrs. Corley 
says: “If T. T. ever gets his copy of 
the (California) Oil World the fun 
will be wasted, for he might not 
show them.” 

(Mr. Censor, please go easy—for, 
as our charming correspondent says, 
in times like these, “anything for a 
laugh.’’) 





Emsco Announces 
Appointment of 
William T. Powell 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Company announces the appoint- 
ment of William T. Powell as a 
vice president of that Company 
effective October 1, 1942. Mr. 
Powell was born in Treorchy, 
Wales on December 22, 1901. He 
is a mechanical engineer; was grad- 
uated from the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire School of Mines in 
1923, holds a mechanical engineer- 
ing certificate of City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and is a member 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

Prior to 1929, when Mr. Powell 
came to the United States, he was 
associated with the Bedwas Navi- 
gation Colliery Company as Assist- 
ant Chief Engineer of that Com- 
pany’s Bedwas mine. 

He became a citizen of the United 
States in 1935 and, since taking up 
residence in this country, he has 
been associated successively with 
the C & A Mining Company, Ajo, 
Arizona; the Dicalite Company, 
Torrance, California; the Kelco Co., 
San Diego, California and the Am- 
erican Potash & Chemical Corpora- 
tion at Trona, California. 

Mr. Powell entered the Emsco 
organization on August 1, 1937 in 
the fabricated Plate Division. Since 
the beginning of the present emer- 
gency he has devoted his entire time 
to Emsco’s effort in the production 
of war materials. He has been man- 








WILLIAM T. POWELL 


ager of the War Materials Division 
since that division was organized 
in June, 1941. Mr. Powell is well 
known in procurement circles of the 
Army, Navy, Aircraft and other ma- 
jor war material manufacturers. He 
will continue to carry a major part 
of the responsibility which Emsco 
has assumed in its contribution to 
the war effort. 





Montrose Completes 
Eastern Trip 

M. E. Montrose, vice president of 
Lane-Wells Company, has just re- 
turned from a_ seven-weeks’ trip 
through the Mid-Continent and Gulf 
Coast areas and also through the 
East where he visited plants of some 
of the nation’s leading machine tool 
manufacturers. 

Lane-Wells operations during the 
past year have been expanded to in- 
clude the manuiacture of specialized 
machine tool accessories for the met- 
al working and oil tool industries. 





George Clifford Elected 
Vice-President of National 

George E. Clifford was elected 
a Vice President of The National 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
effective as of October 19, 1942. Mr. 
Clifford will supervise the sales of 
certain munitions, in addition to his 
present responsibilities as Vice Pre- 
sident in charge of sales for Spang 
Chalfant, Inc. 
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L. H. Keim 

on ‘Oil Well Supply Company an- 
ed nounces the transfer of Mr. L. H. 
211 Keim, vice-president in charge of its 
1e West Coast operations, to the com- 
a- pany’s manufacturing headquarters 
le at Oil City, Pa. 

rt The increased war production ac- 
‘0 tivities in Oilwell’s plants require 
oO the addition of executive personnel 


for the duration, and Mr. Keim’s 
background and experience in manu- 
facturing and field service will be 
particularly valuable to the com- 

f pany’s plant operations in the pres- 
ent war effort. 

Mr. Keim is a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he received his 

technical and practical training. 

In 1912 he became affiliated with 
the Westinghouse interests with 
various assignments, including that 
of mechanical engineer. During the 
first World War, Mr. Keim assisted 
in designing and producing tanks 
and heavy ordnance and, after the 
Armistice, was appointed general 
sales manager of the Nuttall Divi- 
sion. 

Nuttall and Oilwell collaborated 
in the design and development of 
special drilling equipment, after 
which Mr. Keim joined the Oilwell 
organization and was transferred to 
California. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager in charge of sales and 
manufacturing operations, and, since 
1929, has served as vice-president. 
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VERSATILITY plus 
full power CAPACITY 





Four WAUKESHAS power 
this portable rig draw works, 
mud pumps, and generator 


* After drilling the Continental Oil Company’s 
Community Well No. 2 at Turnbull Canyon, Calif., 
this Wagner-Morehouse portable rig moved to a 
location just 50 feet away and started drilling 
another. The rig is powered with four Waukesha 
Oil Field Power Units—all burning natural gas. 
Shown in the background is a Model 6-WAKU 
Multi-Fuel Waukesha Power Unit, 6%" x 6%”, 


1197 cu. in.—the prime mover on the draw works. 

In the right foreground are two Model 145-GKU 
Waukesha Multi-Fuel Power Units, 514” x 6”, 779 
cu. in.—operating the Gardner-Denver mud pumps. 

In the left foreground is a Model XAHU Wau- 
kesha Power Unit, 35’ x 412”, 186 cu. in.—power- 
ing a 10 KW generator which supplies light and 
auxiliary power for the rig. 

For every oil field need there’s a Waukesha En- 
gine—410 hp. to 10 hp., gas or gasoline . . . 310 hp. 
to 30 hp., diesel fuels. For the list, with ratings, 
speed, torque, etc., get Bulletin 1079. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
NEW YORK + TULSA + LOS ANGELES 


WAUKESHA 
ENGINES 








Harold W. Fletcher 


Harold W. Fletcher, 51, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Hughes Tool Company, Houston, 
Texas, died on October 15. Mr. 
Fletcher was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and received his college edu- 
cation at Cornell University, from 
which he was graduated with hon- 
ors in engineering in 1915. He began 
his connection with the Hughes 
Tool Company as an engineer in 
1916. In 1918 he was promoted to 
chief engineer, a position he held 
until his promotion to vice-president 
and general manager three years 
ago. During his years with the com- 
pany he developed a number of in- 
ventions, chiefly concerned with the 
oil industry. He was a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, and of Sigma Xi Frater- 
nity. Surviving Mr. Fletcher are his 
widow, a daughter and two sons. 


Nomads October Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of Nomads held at 
the Clark Hotel October 21, 1942, 
was in honor of the charter mem- 
bers. After calling the roll of the 


first and was followed by Ted Sut- 
ter, the second president and Ernie 
Fowks, the third president. Bill 
Bettis, the present and fourth presi- 
dent, then introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Dick Atkinson. 

Mr. Atkinson spoke on Russia, 
and, after giving a background of 
developments in that country since 
the First World War, stated that he 
felt confident of the ability of Russia 
to withstand the German attack. He 
based his remarks on his familiarity 
with Russia and the Russian people 
and was well qualified to speak on 
the progress Russia has made and of 
the future outlook for that country. 
Mr. Atkinson first went to Russia 
during the previous war and was in 
close contact with both the fighting 
forces and the powers that were. He 
was there during the revolutional 
periods and secured first-hand 
knowledge of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin. 

Since that hectic time of his first 
visit, Mr. Atkinson has made several 
more trips to Russia. During the 
period elapsing between the previous 


war and the present conflict he has 
become impressed with the advance- 
ment of the people in education, 
medicine, engineering and the arts. 
He firmly believes that the Russian 
people have a sincere feeling of 
friendship for America and admire 
particularly our industrial develop- 
ment. 


Among oil men from foreign fields 
present at the meeting were Karl 
Jauman, formerly with the Antilles 
Petroleum Company in Trinidad; E. 
B. Udlock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Venezuela; D. W. Patton of 
the Colombian Petroleum Com- 
pany; Alfonso Chiriboga who is 
with the department of mines and 
oil of the Ecuadorian Government; 
William Porter, a consulting geo- 
logist who spent Some time in the 
Philippines before the present war; 
and R. H. Larson of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Company whose foreign inter- 
ests are well known. 


Engineering, Technology, latest news— 
twice a month in California Oil World. 


charter members and having each 
present rise, short talks were given 
by the three past presidents of the 
organization. Elmer Decker, the 
first president of the chapter, spoke 


Employees of Tide Warter Associated Oil Company's Southern California Pipe Line De- 
partment received coveted United States Treasury Certificate of Merit and “T” Pennant 
in foreground, left to right: Earl Gillfillan, Supervisor of Pipe Lines; D. D. Stark, Superin- 
tendent of Watson Refinery; Frank E. Coyle, Superintendent of Southern California Pipe 
Lines, and Vaugh Boyington, representing the Southern California Administrator's De- 
partment of War Bonds and Savings Stamp Office Portion of group in background of 
employees participating in War Bond Drive. 
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Baker Awards 
Service Pins 


The California Division of Baker 
Oil Tools, Inc., presented Service 
Pins to its employees in recognition 


_ of five, ten, fifteen and twenty years 


of service, at a banquet held in the 
Wedgewood Room of Carl’s View- 
park Restaurant in Los Angeles, the 
evening of October 3rd. Mr. T. Sut- 
ter, Executive Vice President and 
General Manager, acted as Master of 
Ceremonies. 

One hundred and seventy-five em- 
ployees were in attendance. An even 
hundred Service Pins were awarded, 
including a special platinum and 
diamond Founder’s Pin presented in 
turn to Mr. R. C. Baker by the 
employees. 





R. C. Baker, Sr., presenting ten-year pin 
to R. W. Beals. 


Mr. Baker, President and Founder 
of Baker Oil Tools, Inc., is consid- 
ered one of the oil equipment in- 
dustry’s outstanding pioneers and 
inventors. His colorful history cov- 
ers a span of fifty years, going back 
to 1893 when he first came to Los 
Angeles as a contractor-producer. In 
1913 he founded the Baker Casing 
Shoe Company at Coalinga, Califor- 
nia. Shortly thereafter the present 
corporation was formed, and in 1922 
the company moved its headquar- 
ters to Los Angeles. Today manu- 
facturing plants and offices are main- 
tained at Los Angeles, Coalinga and 
Houston, with branch offices and 
representatives located throughout 
the important oil producing terri- 
tories of the United States and 
South America. 


Many of the fifty-two former Bak- 
er employees, now in the Armed 
Forces, also earned Service Pins 
which the company is holding for 
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them until they return from their 
fighting job with Uncle Sam. 

Honored guests for the evening 
included Captain George Serfass and 
Captain Joseph W. Campbell of the 
U. S. Army Ordnance Department. 
Both officers made interesting and 
constructive addresses concerning 
our country’s war production and the 
part that Baker Oil Tools, Inc., is 
playing in that connection. 

A similar banquet and presenta- 
tion ceremony will be held in the 
near future at the Company’s Cen- 
tral Division headquarters in Hous- 
ton. Service Pin awards will be 
made to employees there by Mr. C. 
E. Whitney, Vice President and 
Manager of Baker’s Division opera- 
tions. 


Huff Resigns; 
Returns to California 


William F. Huff, special consult- 
ant to the Deputy Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for War, has resigned to return 
to private business in California, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator 
Ralph K. Davies announced on 
Nov. 3rd. 

Well-known in the oil industry as 
a materials expert, Mr. Huff joined 
OPC in January, 1942, when he was 
appointed director of the then newly 
created Division of Materials. 

In July, Mr. Huff was relieved of 
administrative duties to devote his 
entire time to the preparation of a 
petroleum industry materials inven- 
tory program. 

“With my work now completed, I 
feel that a return to my private busi- 
ness activities will permit me to be 
of greater service to the war pro- 
gram,” Mr. Huff wrote in his letter 
of resignation. “Please consider me 
as being at your disposal for any 
future consultation which you may 
deem desirable.” 

Accepting the resignation, Mr. 
Davies in part said: 

“While I am sympathetic with the 
motives which actuate your return 
to private business in California, 
where I know you will continue to 
contribute materially to the war pro- 
gram, I naturally regret that we are 


































Wn. F. Huff 


no longer to have the benefit of your 
services here. 

“Your efforts in connection with 
(your) important assignments have 
been decidedly helpful and represent 
a contribution to the war program 
in which you may well take pride.” 

Mr. Huff, a native of Texas, had 
started a career in public utilities, 
with the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, when World War 
I interrupted this work. Enlisting 
as a private, he served in the Army 
for eighteen months, winning pro- 
motion to the rank of second lieu- 
tenant. After the war, he served in 
various capacities in the production 
of petroleum and in 1921, he went to 
the National Supply Company, serv- 
ing as assistant sales manager and 
as western export sales manager. He 
left that company in 1935 to become 
vice-president and _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the Bettis Rubber Company. 
In 1938, he went to the Petroleum 
Equipment Company as manager of 
tubular sales, remaining with that 
firm until coming to the Coordina- 
tor’s Office. 

His home is in Glendale, Califor- 
nia. 





Engineering, Technology, latest news— 
twice a month in California Oil World. 
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SHARE YOUR CAR 


with Service Men 


Give the men a lift to the football games. Remember they 


want to see that opening kickoff just as much as you. And, 
whenever you drive, it’s a small favor to give the men a lift. 
But it’s one they surely will appreciate. Now, regulations do 
not permit service men to “thumb” a ride, so it’s up to you 
to make the offer. You’ll be doing your country and the men 


a great service by sharing your car with them. 


FREE FOOTBALL RADIO LOG 


This year, on Associated’s 17th consecutive year of foot- 
ball sportcasting, you’re invited to enjoy another friendly 
Associated service...a football radio log. This handy book- 
let shows the broadcast time of all the football sportcasts 
as well as the different radio stations releasing the games. 
It’s FREE to you, now, at all Smiling Associated Dealers’. 


> 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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Newhall-Potrero Tips 
Prove Productive 


Wells were completed recently at 
opposite extreme tips of the New- 
hall-Potrero field extending the field 
to th enorth and confirming a 
southerly extension. 

At the northerly field tip The 
Texas Co. finished Newhall No. 1, 
in sec, 22,4n-17w, from plugged 
depth of 7901 ft. flowing clean 30.5 
gravity oil at a 375 bbl. rate and 
300,000 cu. ft. of gas thru a 40/64 
in. bean. Settled production is 190 
bbls. thru a 24/64 in. bean. This 
completion, while lower structural- 
ly than expected, extends the field 
area some 1800 ft. to the northwest. 

At the southerly flank of the field, 
near the center of sec. 36,4n-17w, 
Barnsdall Oil Co. Rancho San Fran- 
cisco No, 32 again demonstrated the 
productivity of the sands which 
C. G. Willis opened last year. Bot- 
tomed in gray sand at 7416 ft. the 
well plugged back to 7015 ft. and 
landed liner perforated in the inter- 
vals 6752-6859’ & 6934-7013’ to com- 
plete flowing 357 bbls. of clean 33.3 
gravity oil and 240,000 cu. ft. of gas 
thru a 26/64 in. bean. The sands 
were found approximately 90 it. 
higher than in the Willis extension 
discovery some 800 ft. to the south- 
east. 





Standard Finishes 
Montebello Pumper 

The second producer in Standard 
Oil Co.’s current program of Monte- 
bello development was turned to 
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Los Angeles Basin 


the tanks on the 2nd instant. The 
well, No. 93, bottomed at 2900 ft. 
to yield 113 bbls. of 17.1 gravity oil 
cutting 28.4%. No. 94 is coring for 
the oil zone at the 2500 ft. level. 





Conoco Redrills 
Turnbull Cyn. Well 


Continental Oil Co. is redrilling 
Community No. 4 on sec. 13,2s-llw 
in the Turnbull Canyon field after 
bottoming in hard shale at 2527 it. 
A whipstock was set on a plug at 
2290 ft. and the well was last re- 
ported directionally redrilling in 
conglomerate at 2554 ft. 

In the nearby Puente Hills area 
Commonwealth Oil Co. Billy Row- 





land No. 1 has been acquired by 
Barry Oil Co. which plans to run 
casing and test the 2110 ft. hole. 





Wood-Callahan Comps. 


Redondo-Torrance Well 
Wood-Callahan Oil Co. finished 


its Redondo-Torrance well, Domin- 
guez Estates No. 3 at 3675 ft. 
pumping an average 70 bbls. of 
clean 14.5 gravity oil and is report- 
ed contemplating an immediate 
successor. Also planning to drill in 
the area is J. E. Pettijohn and 
Royal Pet. Company. 





Engineering, Technology, latest news— 
twice a month in California Oil World. 





LOS ANGELES BASIN WILDCATS 


Area Well No. Section Depth Status 
Castaic The Texas Co., Towle 1 3, 4-17 7218 Abandoned 
Young, Roy W., Inc., Walker 1 11,5-16 9981 Idle 
Del Valle Union Oil Co. N. L. & F. 1 20,4-17 5765 Drilling 
Las Liajas West’n. Gulf Oil Co., Brady 1 13, 3-17 2739 Drilling 
Newhall Aztec Oil Co., Sanborn 1 6, 3-16 6500 Drilling 
James C. Brazell, Trustee, 
Perkins 1 11,3-16 4473 Pumping 
So. Calif. Pet. Corp., Lassalle 44-1 3, 3-16 Location 
Puente Shell Oil Co. Inc., Garnier 1 33,1-10 4591 Abandoned 
Puente Hills Commonwealth Oil Co., Roland 1 14, 2-10 2110 Idle 
Melvin Hansen, Dragna 1 24, 2-10 2644 Reaming 
Rio Hondo Potrero Oil Co., Newman 1 32, 1-11 5497 Idle 
San Fernando Tide Water Assoc., Sesnon 1 28,3-16 8912 Redrilling 
Whittier- Los Nietos Valley Oil Co., 
La Habra Woodward 1 29,2-11 3187 Drilling 
Orange County 
Buena Park The Texas Co., Buena Park 4F 1 36, 3-11 9871 Drilling 
Stanton J. E. F. Oil Co., Well 1 23, 4-11 Material 
Riverside County 
San Jacinto Wonder Oil Co., Stroh 1 30,4-1 1304 Drilling 
San Bernardino County 
Carbon Canyon Stella, E. F.. McDermott 2.5: 33 879 Drilling 
Municipal Oil Co., Mahala 1 13,3-8 Reaming 

















St. Anthony Plans 
Rosecrans Deepening 

St. Anthony Oil Corp. will soon 
start a redrill and deepening job on 
its 8031 ft. Gordon No. 8, north of 
Redondo Beach Blvd. and west of 
Broadway, at the west flank of the 
Rosecrans field.. Pike Drilling Co. 
will do the work under contract. 





Yorba Linda Jobs 


Yet Continuing 
Shell Oil Co. Inc. is going ahead 


with development of fee owned 
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acreage at Yorba Linda. Currently 
finishing is No. 78-16 which bot- 
tomed in gray sand and silt at 2218 
ft., plugged to 2150 ft. and ran liner 
perforated in the intervals 2145-1920 
& 1860-1720 ft. Olinda Fee No. 4-7- 
15 is standing cemented after land- 
ing 1134 in. casing at 110 ft. while 
sites for 35-16 and 57-16 have been 
staked. 


Wilmington Work 


Hits Slow Pace 


Work in the Wilmington-Long 
Beach Harbor area is at low ebb 





when compared to the activity in’ 


the pre-M-68 days. Many excep- 
tions are pending but in the townsite 
area operators are finding it difficult 
to qualify on the acreage standard 
assigned the field. 


On Terminal Island Long Beach 
Oil Development continues its 
whipstocking development of the 
“W” parcel with No. 39 turned to 
the tanks making 265 bbls. of clean 
16.2 gravity oil, No. 35 reaming at 
3940 ft., No. 40 fishing liner to 
blank off sands proved wet below 
the “F” shale, No. 33 rigging up 
and No. 41 standing with 85% in. 
casing cemented after reaching 2843 
it. 


On the mainland General Pet. 
Corp. is redrilling Terminal No. 5 
at 3100 ft. after setting a whipstock 
at 2633 ft. in the original 3600 ft. 
hole. Nearby Union Pacific Rail- 
road is redrilling Offset No. 24 at 
2885 ft. after milling thru casing at 
2745 it. 


In the townlot area Royalty Ser- 
vice Corp. is completing Nelson No. 
A-5 after redrilling and will soon 
start a redrill on Santa Fe No. B-2 
which will convert the hole from a 
Ford zone to a Terminal zone pro- 
ject. 

At the north flank of Wilmington 
The Texas Co. continues develop- 
ment of its fee owned refinery site 
on a 1 well to 10 acre basis. The 
company is rigging up No. 6 after 
completing job 5 at 3505 ft. pump- 
ing an average 50 bbls. daily. 


Also preparing to work the north 
field section is A. D. Mitchell who 
will soon start Security No. 1 at 





Watson & Sanderson Avenues with 
OPC approval of spacing. 

In the northwest section Pioneer 
Flintkote Co. is preparing to drill 
on qualified acreage at Mauretania 
and Figueroa Streets, while Pon- 
gratz Oil Co. is getting set to drill 
the already approved Bristol Oil 
Co. location. 





General Electric Issues 
New Motor Fitness Manual 


Motor fitness requirements is the 
subject of a new 40-page illustrated 
bulletin (GED-1017) recently is- 
sued by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Although primarily intended 
for plants converted to war produc- 
tion, the bulletin will prove valua- 
ble in all plants in which motors are 
widely used. 

The bulletin discusses the follow- 
ing subjects in a highly comprehen- 
sive and informative manner: how 
to get the most service out of old 
and new motors, “switching” mo- 
tors from one job to another, and 
equipping old machines with new 
motors. 

Also, selection and application of 
motors, various types of motor en- 
closures, secondary ratings of stand- 
ard integral-hp motors, ways to de- 
termine WR?, motor maintenance, 
full load currents of motors, selec- 
tion of a-c control, and the use of the 
hook-on volt-ammeter. A _ supple- 
ment explains how to save critical 
motor materials, including WPB 
recommendations, and information 
on the use of loadtime-temperature 
charts. 

The bulletin is arranged through- 
out for quick reference. 





FOR SALE— 


Inflation Hedge—landowners royalty; Osborn Lease 
Rio Bravo. Box 42, c/o California Oil World. 10/20d 








No. 2500 Southwestern casing head plant. Complete 
unit 80 horsepower Bessemer compressor. J. Hokum 
Co., Phone HOllywood 3931. 





R. S. MIESSE 


OIL LANDS & OIL LEASES 


1208 Subway Terminal Bldg 
Los Angeles, Californie 
Phone TUcker 7719 
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General Starts 
Gato Ridge Well 

General Pet. Corp. is grading 
roads to a site in sec. 13,8n-32w for 
a thorough test approximately two 
miles east of the south tip of the 
Gato Ridge field in Foxen Canyon. 

The well, Giorgi No. 1, will be 
put down 1876 ft. north and 2699 ft. 
west of the southeast corner of the 
Jos. Giorgi property, a portion of a 
2100 acre solid block which Gen. 
Pet. acquired from Luis E. Kem- 
nitzer and Jim Douglas, each of 
whom is a well known geologist. 

The play, as worked out by Mes- 
srs. Kemnitzer and Douglas, is an ac- 
cumulation along the same uplift 
upon which is located the Orcutt, 
Los Flores and Gato Ridge oil 
fields. A discovery here would 
greatly augment reserves of the 
heavy type oil so greatly needed in 
our war effort. 

Southeast of here, on the same 
general trend, Tide Water Assoc. 
Oil Co.’s Davis No. 1, sec. 33-8n- 
3lw, bottomed in hard Miocene 
gray sand and claystone at 6643 ft. 
and plugged back to 5936 ft. in oil 
bearing chert where 65% in. liner in- 
cluding 1321 ft. of perforation was 
landed and the formation circulated 
with 22 gravity oil. 

At presstime the well was pump- 
ing to the sump at an estimated 30 
bbl. per hour rate with recovery be- 
ing muddy water, circulated oil and 
heavy formation oil. It is expected 
that the well will develop into a 
modest producer. 

The zone open includes the 400 
odd ft. taken in the first trial at 5050 
ft. which returned some tarry oil 
too heavy to pump successfully, but 
it is thought that present comple- 
tion methods, similar to that used 
in other Santa Barbara heavy oil 
producing areas, will allow the zone 
to properly channel in. 





Security Starts 
Hospital Wildcat 

Security Land & Royalty Co. is 
under way with County No. 1 in 
sec. 12,4n-28w, on lands of the 
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Coastal District 


Santa Barbara County Hospital in 
the Goleta area. The project was 
last reported at 805 ft. after cement- 
ing 1034 in. surface casing at 750 ft. 





Texaco Gets 
Humboldt Gas 


The Texas Co. again effected gas 
production in the Eureka area of 
Humboldt county when Holmes- 
Eureka No. 2 sec. 22,3n-lw, was 
completed at 5200 ft. Allowed to 
stand shut in for some time pretest 
pressures built up to 2335/2320 Ibs. 
The valve was cracked with a 1 in. 
flow bean and the well flowed gas 
at a 2,730,000 cu. ft. rate under 
1747/2020 ft. The welcome addi- 
tion to Northern California gas re- 


serves is now shut in under 2300 
Ibs. pressure. 


Piru District 
To Be Active 

The Piru area of Ventura county 
will soon be an active spot in the 
Coastal District. Currently at work 
is Delroy Pet. Corp Fisk Core Hole 
No. 3, sec. 22,5n-18w, which is fish- 
ing drill collars and bit after mark- 
ing up 2636 ft. of hole. 

Pacific Western Oil Corp. is 
grading for the first of three sched- 
uled wells with No. 15 to be drilled 
1641 ft. south and 2887 ft. east of 
the intersection of the north line of 
Township 4 and the west line of 
Temescal Rancho, in sec. 4,4n-18w. 





COASTAL COUNTIES WILDCATS 


Area Well 


No. Section Depth Status 


Santa Barbara County 


Careaga 


Univ. Consol? Oil Co., Careaga 1 


5, 8-33 5684 Drilling 





Cat Canyon Bel-Air Oil Co., Williams 1 25,9-33 5375 Idle 
Standard Oil Co. SBLC1 15,9-33 6073 Coring 
Standard Oil Co., Los Flores 5 33,9-33 5595 Drilling 
Gato Ridge General Pet. Corp. Giorgi 13,8-32 Grade 
Goleta Security Ld. and Roy. Co. County 1 12, 4-28 805 Drilling 
Lompoc Alphonzo E. Bell Corp., Lompoc 6 28, 8-34 Grade 
Fickert Oil Co., Ltd., Well 1 8, 7-33 Rig | 
Los Olivos Tide Water Assoc. O. Co., Davis 1 33,8-31 6643 Pumping 
Ventura County 
Bardsdale Hopland Oil Co., Well 1 1,3-19 4634 Idle 
Lytle, Robt. S., Opr., Elkins 1 6,3-19 4097 Drilling 
Santa Marino Oil Co., Elkins 1 7,3-19 Rig 
Conejo Sycamore Oil Co., Boylan 1 23,1-20 2747 Idle 
L. A. Basin Oil Co., Well 1 4,1-20 1746 Suspended 
Eureka Canyon’ El Rika Oil Co., Well 3 33,4-18 160 Drilling 
Ojai Coates, Spencer D., Pirie 5 7, 4-22 1033 Idle 
Piru Continental Oil Co., Holser 2 14, 4-18 Grade 
Delroy Pet. Corp., Fisk C. H. 1 22,5-18 2636 Fishing D. F 
T.W.A. Oil Co. Hidden 2 5,4-18 Grading 
Sespe McCaslin, W. E., Burson 1 19,4-19 2039 Redrilling 
Merchants Pet. Corp., Cochran 5 1. 4-20 2018 Completing 
Volunteer Pet Co., Tar Creek 3 28, 5-19 Location 
Timber Canyon Crude Oils., Inc., West 1 19, 4-20 958 Idle : 
Fletcher & Babcock O’Leary 1 29, 4-20 Location 
NORTHERN COUNTIES WILDCATS 
County Well No. Section Depth Status 
Contra Costa Standard Oil Co., Jordan Unit 1 29, 3n-3e Grading 
Glenn Ohio Oil Co., Willows-Block A-1 18,20n-2e 3165 Drilling 
Humboldt The Texas Co., Holmes-Eureka 2 22-3n-lw 5200 Completed 
Monterey Loma Grande Oil Co., Corey 1 23,24s-10e 4318 Idle 
Wm. C., Jensen, Vierra 1 7-13s-2e Rig 
San Benito Union Oil Co., Friedman 1 13,16s-12e 5774 Drilling 
San Joaquin Standard Oil Co., Blewett Com. 3 23, 3s-6e Rig 
San Luis Opispo W’n Gulf Oil Co., Huasna Comm 1 35,31s-14e Location 
Solano Standard Oil Co. Fontana Farms 1 23,3n-lw Grading 
Standard Oil Co., Suisun Com. 1-2 36,4n-2w 6007 ‘Testing 
Standard Oil Co., Suisun Com. 2-1 25, 3n-lw7300 Testing 
Tehama Tite Texas Co., Walbridge 1A 32,28n-2w 1406 Drilling 
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On the next westerly section Tide 
Water Assoc. Oil Co. is grading 
roads and rig site for Hidden No. 2, 
while on section 14 of the township 
Continental Oil Co. is grading for 
Holser No. 2 in an effort to obtain 
better production than No. 1 found 
some 1000 it. to the east. 


E] Rika Starts 
Third Coast Well 

El Rika Oil Co. spudded well No. 
3 on sec. 33,4n-18w in Eureka Can- 
yon and was last reported at 160 ft. 


The driller is located 400 ft. south- 
west of No. 2 which bottomed at 
667 ft. to pump an estimated 100 
bbls. gross cutting 95%. 


Merchants Pet. Plans 
Sespe Recompletion 

Merchants Pet. Corp. deepened 
Cochran No. 5, sec. 1,4n-20w, from 
1527 ft. to 2018 ft. in oil sand and 
shale and is preparing to recom- 
plete after landing liner including 
700 ft. of perforation at 2005 ft. 





Among the many advantages that - 


D+B Rental Tubing Liner Pumps offer to 
operators. are . . . the elimination of a big 
investment in pumps... the privilege of changing 
lengths to suit varying conditions . . . and imme- 
diate availability at low rental rates. 


These pumps are serviceable, efficient and eco- 
nomical . . . precision bored and finished in succes- 
sive steps of .020", without dismantling, on a hori- 
zontal boring machine of exclusive D+B design. 
They are made of the same high quality materials 
as all D+ B pumps, and rigidly inspected to insure 
perfection of both materials and workmanship. For 
complete detailed information ask any D+ B store, 
or write for Bulletin No. 31-DB. 


D+B 


DIVISION 


EMSCO DERRICK & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Plants: Los Angeles Dallas 


TV ALLIn 


/ LINER PUMPS 





Good shows have been reported on 
Sespe oil sands and shale at inter- 
vals below 1500 ft. 


Two Complete In 
Santa Maria Valley 

Two good completions were 
credited to the Santa Maria Valley 
field this week when Union Oil 
Co.’s Vincent No. 8 and Bush-Han- 
cocks Rosenblum No. 4, each in 
sec. 25,10n-34w, were turned to the 
tanks. 

The first bottomed at 4646 ft. 
after entering the Miocene at 3055 
ft. and landed liner containing 1219 
ft. of spot perforation at 4638 ft. to 
complete flowing 797 bbls. in 13 
hours, 14.9 gravity cutting 6.5% 
thru a 1 in. casing bean. 

The second finished at 4680 ft. for 
892 bbls. of 14.4 gravity oil cutting 
only 2.8%. Each operator is work- 
ing on a subsequent job in the field. 


Gato Ridge 
Well Troubled 

Barnsdall Oil Co.’s Tognazzini 
No. 4 on sec. 4,8n-32w of the Gato 
Ridge field, is plugging back to re- 
gain circulation after once marking 
2018 ft. of hole. The troublesome 
zone is from the surface to 250 ft. 

O. C. Field is having pumping 
trouble with the Texas Fee No. 1 
and is pulling tubing after the well 
yielded 48 bbls. of 12.8 gravity oil 
cutting 36.0% in 12 hours. 


Lytle Deep 
Test Coring 

Robert S. Lytle’s Elkins No. 1, 
Eocene test on sec. 6,3n-19w at 
Bardsdale, is spot coring in gray 
sand and red shale at 4097 ft. No 
markers have yet been released on 
the well. It is believed that San 
Marino Oil Co. will soon start well 
No. 1 on another parcel of Elkins 
property on the adjacent section 7. 


TWAO Recompletes 
Ventura Ave. Well 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. enter- 
ed the 7303 ft. V.L.&W. No. 41 to 
plug bottom at 6967 ft. and recom- 
plete after gun perforating 9 in. cas- 
ing at intervals from 6585 to 6700 ft. 
Finished on gas lift the well’s high- 
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est rate is 255 bbls. of 28.8 gravity 
oil cutting 16.4% and 142,000 cu. ft. 
of gas thru a 40/64 in. bean. 

Kern Front 

Sees Flurry 

Transfer of formation oil to tank- 
age is proceeding in the Kern Front 
field of Kern county. Latest to the 
tanks was Standard Oil Co.’s No. 30 
in sec. 15,28s-27e which finished at 
2325 ft. to pump 117 bbls. of good oil. 
Standard is nearing final depth on 
No. 31 with the drill now at 2115 ft. 

General Pet. Corp turned Young 
No. 1 to the tanks pumping an aver- 
age 60 bbls. of 14.2 gravity oil cut- 
ting 1.8%, is completing No. 3 in oil 
sand at 2078 ft. and poured founda- 
tion for Wetmore No. 5, all in sec. 
14,28s-27e. 

Carrec Oil Co. is rigging up to 
drill No. 9 in the southeast quarter 
of sec. 11,28s-27e while Westates 
Pet. Corp. nears completion on Cau- 
ley No. 38 in section 16 of the town- 
ship. This well bottomed at 2926 ft. 
to cement surface casing at 2740 ft. 
The company has staked locations 
for an additional three wells in the 
same section. 





Coalinga Old Field 
Experiences Revival 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., Standard Oil 
Co., The Texas Co., and General 
Pet. Corp. are each conducting a 
drilling program in the old Coalinga 
producing areas in conformance with 
the demand for heavy oil production. 

Shell’s current program employs 
two strings working in order on 
many staked sites. Latest comple- 
tion was No. 77-29 on sec. 29,19s- 
15e which bottomed at 2730 ft. to 
produce 215 bbls. of 17 gravity oil 
cutting only 7.0%. 

Standard has several projects pre- 
pared with No. 104-35A on sec. 35- 
19s-15e bailing for production from 
2980 ft., No. 100-7C just completed 
at 2045 ft. and No. 113-13D on sec. 
13,20s-14e drilling in sandy shale at 
1380 ft. 

General Pet. Corp. is drilling Es- 
peranza No. 105 at 1625 ft. on sec. 
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San Joaquin Valley 


6,20s-15e and is partially rigged up 
on No. 106 in the same section. The 
Texas Co. also is rigging up to drill 
No. C-3 in the same section 6. 





Round Mountain 
Work Continues 


Heavy oil development in the 
Round Mountain field continues its 
modest pace at an undiminished rate 
with four strings currently working 
and several additional projects al- 
ready announced. 

Honolulu Oil Corp. recently finish- 
ed well No. D on sec. 18,28s-29e at 
1862 ft. pumping 262 bbls. of 1417 
gravity oil and is bailing on No. 11 
in the same section after bottoming 
at 2113 ft. Top of the Vedder in this 
well was 2067 ft. with 65% in. combi- 
nation string landed at 2107 ft. and 
cemented through perforations at 
2063 ft. The company also poured 
foundation for No. 31 and spudded 
No. 83 in the same section. The 
driller was last reported in grass 
roots at 710 ft. 

Shell Oil Co., Inc.’s latest producer 
in the field is Olcese No. 1-12 on sec. 
21,28s-29e, which bottomed at 1645 
ft. to pump 21 bbls. of clean 22 gravi- 
ty oil. On section 29 Shell’s Jewett 
No. 1-16 is drilling at 1530 ft. 


D. G. Vedder is running casing in 


.No. 8 on the Bell lease in sec. 12,28s 


28e after entering Vedder oil sand at 
1755 ft. and bottoming at 1770 ft. 
The operator also is grading for well 
No. 12. 





Lytle Proposes 
Interesting Test 


Robt. S. Lytle, Opr., has given a 
drilling contract to Bell & Loffland 
to put down Lobre No. 43-24A as a 
Coalinga exploration well 990 ft. 
north and 330 ft. west of the center 
of sec. 24,19s-15e. The site lies ap- 
proximately a mile west of the Coal- 
inga Northeast Eocene shoreline ac- 
cumulation and a like distance east 
of northerly Coalinga shallow pro- 
duction. Some shallow wells have 
been drilled in this-yet barren sector 
with no attempt made to examine 
the lower geologic sections. 

At the southerly flank of west 
Coalinga shallow production The 
Texas Co. seeks additional heavy oil 
in Boychester No. 83-18, which is 
preparing to spud on sec. 18,21s-L5e. 
The company recently failed, due to 
mechanical trouble, on a recondition- 
ing job in the old Boychester Oil 
Co. No. 1 in the northeast corner of 
the section. 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY WILDCATS 
Fresno County 


Area Well No. Section Depth Status 
Coalinga The Texas Co. 83-18 18,21-15 Rigging up 
Lytle, Robt. S., Opr., Lobre 43-24A 24,19-15 Location 
Guijarral Hills Lytle, Robt. S., Opr., Well 68-28F 28, "20-16 11,586 Suspended 
Standard Oil Co., Well  82-29F 29,20-16 7741 Redrilling 


Nicholson Shell-Standard, Henderson 66-22 27,15-15 8120 Drilling 
Kern County 
Comanche Point L. E. Barat Synd., Ham Johns 1 5,12-18 1604 Idle 
Miesse, R. S. Ham Johns 2 32,12-18 410 Drilling 
Devils Den Continental Oil Co., Mabry 3 26, 26-18 Rigging up 
McFarland T.W.A. Oil Co., Strine 35-15 15,26-26 Rig idle 
McKittrick Americal Pet. Inc., Americal 1 2,30-21 5450 Equip. remov’d 
MacVee Assoc., Well 1 33,29-21 Rig 
T.W.A.Oil Co., Sterling 1 28,30-22 Rigging up 
Midway-SE. The Texas Co., P.U.P. 2 33,11-23 7524 Drilling 
Mt. Poso Ring Oil Co., Glide 2 19,26-28 Rigging up 
Rount Mt. Harp & Brown, Olcese 1 17,28-29 Rig. 
Iseminger Bros., Well 1 2, 28-28 215 Drilling 
Strand T.W.A.O. Co., KCL 56-8 8, 30-26 7475 Drilling 
San Luis Obispo County 
Midway, NW C.C.M.O. Co., Thomas 1 1, 31-21 4728 Drilling 
C.C.M.O. Co., Well 25-1 1, 32-22 1385 Drilling 
Tulare County 


Tulare Lake 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., T.S.G. 


21-28 28,22-20 Driving Piles 
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Ring Oil Starts 
Mount Poso Weil 

Ring Oil Co. is rigging up its sec- 
ond Glide well on sec. 19,286s-28e in 


search of Vedder production off the’ 


northerly tip of the Ring-Vedder 
Pool. The first well, some 1000 ft. 
due east of the current try, bottomed 
in gray Vedder sand at 1960 ft., en- 
tered at 1940 ft. and was abandoned 
without trial. The company con- 


templates the start of a seven well 
program on sec. 29,26s-28e in the 
field proper. 


In the field C.C.M.O. Co. finished 
Mon No. 7, sec. 26,27s-28e, at 1577 ft. 
pumping 10 bbls. of 15.6 gravity oil 
and is bailing for production in No. 
9 at 1503 ft. Foundation is poured 
for No. 16. 

Signal Oil & Gas Co. continues its 
development at the east flank of the 
field by bottoming Bishop-Signal 
No. 3, sec. 22,27s-28e, in Vedder oil 
sand at 1435 ft. and cementing casing 
at 1412 ft. The company is grading 
for Glide No. 23-3 on the adjacent 
section 23. 
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PACIFIC GEAR WORKS 


WE'RE STILL MAKING 'EM — STILL DELIVERING 


Yes—We’re still making geared pumping units of all sizes and 
we're making bandwheel drive units which utilize the equipment 
now on the well. If you have a new well with an O.P.C. approval 
and need a pumping unit which is completely self contained 
with either electric or engine drive, come to us and we will do 
the best we can under existing conditions to care for your needs. 
We havea complete line of steel-frame or wood-framed units. 


On the other hand, if you have an old well in a field of low 
production or heavy crude and you wish to economically oper- 
ate on a slow speed pumping cycle—with one of our Bandwheel 
Drive units and a small 4-pole motor (which are still available) 
you can utilize your existing equipment and still run at a profit. 





2053 =. 38 ST 
LOS ANGELES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS—Lynwood, California 
PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS—San Francisco 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS—Seattle, Washington 


Union Oil Co.’s S & M No. 34 on 
sec. 4,27s-28e bottomed at 1943 ft. in 
Vedder oil sand topped at 1866 ft, — 
and after landing a 65% in. combina- 
tion string is bailing for grease. | 
Ground work is finished for No.’s 35 7 
and 36 in the same section and are 
awaiting equipment. 


Midway-Sunset 
Area Booming 

The most active place in California 
at present is the Midway-Sunset 
field areas in Kern county. With an 
average dozen strings continuously 
at work the fields completions are 
steadily increasing our heavy oil 
production. Owing to the shallow 
depth at which low gravity oil is 
found, involving a satisfactorily low 
steel consumption factor, and the 
vast areas which may yet be drilled 
on a small acreage basis, it is ex- 
pected that the scores of exceptions 
already granted will be steadily aug- 
mented. With depths ranging from 
a few hundred to several hundreds 
of feet and geologic complexities 
abounding in the many field pools, 
returns vary as to quantity and qual- 
ity, however the returns of fuel oil 
character are substantial in most 
cases and warrant continued ac- 
tivity. 
Shell Wildcat 
Getting Deep 

Shell Oil Co., Inc.’s joint job with 
the Standard Oil Co., Henderson No. 
66-22, which seeks discovery in Fres- 
no county some 15 miles west of the 
Raisin City field in the Nicholson 
area, is spot coring at 8120 ft. No 
formation dope has yet. been released 
on the project which is reportedly 
to prospect into Cretaceous age if 
necessary to thoroughly examine the 
sites possibilities. 


Williams Oil Field 
Gets New Producer 

Shell Oil Co. finished another solid 
producer in its new Williams field 
when No. 35-6 finished at plugged 
depth of 2340 ft. flowing 202 bbls. of 
clean 16.6 gravity oil through a 24/ 
64 in. bean under 35 Ibs. flow pres- 
sure. Shell’s No. 44-6 is drilling in 
sandstone and oil sand at 2330 ft. 
while cellar is excavated for No. 
24-6. 
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